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ECONOMICS IN INDIA 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor. Fellows, and Members 
OF THE University — 

The present movement for establishing chairs 
for advanced teaching and research in Economics 
in several of the Indian Universities is a reflection 
of the widespread interest prevalent in the country- 
in the study of this subject. The substantial en- 
couragement of the science of Economics under- 
taken by the Imperial Government of India is a 
very liberal and a very important step, the more 
so as it may well form part of a definite policy, the 
nature of which will appear as I proceed. The 
investigation of Indian Economics in the freest pos- 
sible manner through the Universities is the object 
aimed at ; and the establishment of these chairs is a 
remarkable — I may even say a unique — undertaking, 
whether regarded as a response to the rapid growth 
of interest in Economics amongst Indians, or as a 
policy of Government to provide accurate scientific- 
knowledge as a guide in constructive legislation. 
It is a happy augury for the success of the plan that 
the conditions attached to the occupancy of the new 
chairs are extremely liberal in conception, and exhibit 
a gratifying appreciation of the needs of higher 
{earning. 



it is, therefore, with special pride, and a sense 
of my good fortune, that I find myself called upon 
to take a part in fulfilling this design which has been 
so well conceived. It will be my desire to respond 
in the same spirit of enlightenment and efficiency ; 
and I believe that the teachers and students who will 
be directly associated with me, and my colleagues 
in the various colleges, will respond to the call with 
ho less eagerness. Allahabad is remarkably well 
situated for the study of Indian economics, for its 
central situation will enable personal inquiries to be 
conducted into all the principal indu.stries of the 
Empire by visiting the places where they are best 
developed. I am pleased to record, too, that I find 
the Provincial Government, whose headquarters is 
at Allahabad, most sympathetic to the promotion of 
economic studies. With these special advantages, 
and with the enthusiasm which already I find on all 
hands here, may we not hope that Allahabad will 
have the opportunity of producing in due time a 
school of economic thought of permanent influence 
and usefulness ? 

Let us hope that our work will be successful 
in the pursuit of the science for its own sake ; but 
even more fervently let us hope that we may be 
granted the power and opportunity to use the know- 
ledge gained for the highest of all purposes — to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poverty-stricken, and 
to bring the happiness and joy of a fuller life to 
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millions of our fellow-subjects in this great Empire. 

I am thankful to say there are hundreds of educated 
men in this country who are fired with this ideal, 
who give unsparingly of their time and of their money 
in the hope of benefit accruing to their poorer 
brethren; and I am thankful also to know that 
the men in high authority over our peace in this 
land are equally zealous towards the same end. 
Were it possible by will power to banish poverty and 
sickness from the land, it would be gone to-morrow. 

It is here the responsibility of the economist 
arises, for he it is who holds the keys by which the 
tortuous mazes of economic cause and effect may 
be passed through safely. It is the economist in 
particular who, with sufficient study, can trace out 
the paths by which advances may be securely 
made in the domain of economic and social reform. 
Economics is a very young science compared with 
Mathematic^i^hysics and Chemistry ; it is but just 
entering upon a formal and recognised existence. 
Allow it time — but above all foster it, and cherish a 
tradition of truth and exactitude in its study — and 
without hesitation I predict that it will eventually 
achieve the most surprising benefits to the human race. 

Probably you will understand better why eco- 
nomic studies are so important, if I explain exactly 
what the science of economics is. I always like 
to define it briefly as the science of how man strives 
of secure his material well-being. 
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Perhaps this is too abstract a statement to 
convey to many of you much meaning, so let me 
give you also the extensive dehnition. Primarily 
economics is concerned with the wants of man 
and with how he satisfies them by the consumption 
and use of all manner of goods. It deals with the 
production of commodities from the earth’s natural 
resources — with the labour in field and home, in mine, 
workshop and factory. It studies the use of machinery 
and the organisation of industry, its growth and 
its adjustment to the demand. Another branch 
deals with the exchange of goods, the theories of 
barter and use of money, of foreign trade, of currency, 
banking, credit and finance generally. Another 
great department of the science treats of Distribu- 
tion — distribution not of goods, but of the income 
arising from joint efforts at production. Labour does 
not work unaided— the landowner must lend his 
land, the capitalist his store of money ; in every 
complex industry some one must organise, direct 
and control labour, and the same or another man 
must bear the risk of loss from which no enterprise 
is free. The stream of goods jointly produced by all 
these persons they convert into a stream of money ; 
but who shall say how much one has produced, 
how much another? Because of this uncertainty 
continues the unending controversy between Capital 
and Labour, the latter always claiming a greater 
share. But the wonderfully complex economic Ijtwg 
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of supply and demand do at any moment inexorably 
determine the distribution of the joint product between 
the agents of production, subject only to possible 
legislative interference, the results of which may be 
unlooked for. Distribution means then the study of 
the causes of changes of supply and demand and their 
effects in altering the subdivision of the joint pro- 
duct amongst the agents of production. It is the 
most difficult, but yet the most fascinating field of 
economic inquiry. 

So far I have touched only on the economics of 
the community regarded as an aggregate of indivi- 
duals. For many purposes, however, the aggregate 
of individuals becomes a unified social organism, 
and within the Nation so composed a multitude of 
groups of co-operating individuals are formed. It is 
part of the province of economics to study the 
economic activities of nations, and to consider 
national policies. Likewise the economics of co- 
operation— Municipal, Commercial and Social — in 
producing, maintaining, and consuming, is another 
big field of economic study. 

You see how wide is the purview of the econo- 
mist, even when he confines himself only to the 
phenomena he finds around him in the life of 
to-day — a course which he cannot safely pursue. The 
social organism is constantly growing — expanding 
in its activities, developing the powers of its indivi- 
duals, and re-arranging its structure. The economist 
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is forced, therefore, to study the history of 
communities for centuries back, and to trace out 
how the economic laws manifested themselves with 
differing results under the different conditions pre- 
vailing in those times. Thus arises the youthful 
but important science known as Economic History. 

Even yet I have not indicated the fulness of 
economic studies, for it is necessary to distinguish 
between two methods of work, both needed to dis- 
cover and firmly establish the truth, but so different 
that to a great extent they must be carried out by 
different persons. 1 refer to the deductive and 
inductive methods, which in varying sequence and 
combination constitute the method of every science. 
Hitherto the work of economists has been mainly 
deductive. Taking as their premises the commonly 
observed facts of human nature, and a few well 
known economic laws discovered in agriculture and 
commerce, they have made an elaborate series of 
deduction!?. Observation of industrial enterprises 
has then supplied material with which to check and 
extend these deductions. The few economists who 
possessed mathematical gifts and training have done 
remarkable work in establishing economics upon its 
true basis as a quantitative science. Amongst them 
Austrian, Italian and Swiss are prominent together 
with English writers. They have shown that deduc- 
tions in economics may be best achieved by the 
ordinary methods of the mathematician and by a 
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liberal use of graphs, or illustrative curves, which 
are most useful in bringing home to the eye the true 
nature of the economic variables met with in every 
branch of the science. 

Economic truths established solely by the most 
careful deduction are, however, seldom complete— 
1 mean that they rarely apply to any actually exist- 
ing conditions in any particular country. Just as 
astronomers have needed to supplement their know- 
ledge of the properties of spheres and ellipses by 
telescopic observ.itions which have brought to light 
unsuspected deformations and perturbations of the 
planets and their orbits, so must the economist 
check by further observations his deductive efforts, 
however sustained and clever they may be, before 
he can be sure of reaching the whole truth. It 
would be possible for me to think out in the utmost 
detail how the laws of the supply of labour in 
different employments obtaining in the conditions of 
Western Europe must be modified in a country 
where the caste system prevails ; but it would be 
folly to imagine that I could thus arrive sufficiently 
near the whole truth for my results t(^ be used as if 
true. Every stage of deduction needs confirmation 
by fresh observations ; and the whole truth of any 
matter can only be ascertained by an ingenious 
combination of deductive suggestions with continuous 
observation and inductive generalisations from the 
observed facts. Social phenomena are so complex 
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that no one man can collect enough facts safely to 
check his deductions, so that economists have to fall 
back upon statistics, whigh in modern times are 
extensively collected by Government and other 
agencies. Used with a full knowledge of their 
origin and meaning, which can often only be obtain- 
ed by a special personal enquiry, stati.stics of popu- 
lation, prices, and so forth, are the foundation on 
which all exact economic generalisations must be 
based. The study of statistics, and the use of various 
complicated ways of obtaining economic laws from 
a multitude of facts and figures, is a special depart- 
ment of study in itself, and it involves work of a 
most lengthy and laborious character. Statistical 
economics is yet quite in its infancy, and much 
attention should be paid to developing it in the 
near future. 

One lurther discrimination remains to be made 
before we fully understand the work of the economic 
investigator. A science is termed a pure, or positive- 
science when knowledge is accumulated solely with 
a view to discovering the truth for its own sake. In 
the positive science there is no question of deciding 
what men ought to do and how they should do it. 
A positive science, such as Chemistry, Physics or 
Zoology, simply describes things as they are, and 
investigates the relations of cause and effect amongst 
the differept phenomena. Economics — using the 
'“tm) in its proper and restricted sense — is a positive 
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science — an ordered body of knowledge observing 
and describing the industrial and commercial world 
as it exists to-day, and discovering the causal rela* 
tionships of the phenomena of prices, wages, rent 
depressions of trade, etc. 

Much literature of an economic character, how- 
ever, is not concerned with the pure science of 
economics, but falls under two other headings. Some 
of it is written with a view to advocating a new 
standard of economic relationships. It is urged, for 
example, that competition must always be regarded 
as oppressive on comparatively poor persons, and 
that it should be modified ; or that an approximate 
equalisation of incomes should be aimed at. This 
branch of study is conveniently termed ethical econo- 
mics, and it discusses the relative economic advant- 
ages and disabilities of different persons and classes 
of people, and upon what grounds, or with what 
aims, alterations of economic status should be 
attempted. Moral standards of judgment come into 
use hejre, whereas in the positive science, which is 
concerned only with the investigation of facts as 
they are, they have no application. Keynes calls 
ethical economics a normative or regulative science, 
and defines its object as the determination of 
ideals^ 

The remaining branch of economic study is 
devoted to devising means whereby certain aims or 

1 Scope and Method of Political Economy^ 3rd edn., p. 35. 
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ideals may be achieved in practice. It is an art or 
applied science of economics, just in the same sense 
that we have an art of weaving, forestry or engineer- 
ing, or an applied science of chemistry. All of 
these subjects are studied with a view to securing 
specific benefits to mankind, and they utilize the 
knowledge accumulated by the positive sciences. 
Thus engineering applies the knowledge provided 
by physics in order to construct huge bridges and 
wonderful electric motors and wireless telegraphs. 
It is a convenient nomenclature — one often used — to 
call the applied science an art to distinguish it from 
the positive science which is simply called a science ; 
and this is correct, for a .science is satisfied with 
knowledge as its end, but an art pursues what is 
useful or beautiful so as to please or benefit man- 
kind. 

Probably there is no subject in which it is 
easier to go astray by slipshod thinking than in 
economics. We have to distinguish carefully and 
continually the positive from the ethical science, and 
both from the art of economics ; for writers who 
have failed to do so have often been grievously 
misunderstood. When studying the science we 
shall observe things as they are, describe all the mul- 
tifarious activities of the peasant and the merchant, 
the miner and the manufacturer. We shall try to 
account for the phenomena we observe, to deter- 
mine why prices rise, what has caused one class of 



labour to be paid higher than another, or the rents 
of certain lands to rise, of others, perhaps, to fall. 
There is to be no wish behind our work to bias our 
conclusions — we shall work solely to know the truth 
about things as they are, and the whole truth so far 
as it may be attainable. 

But the economist may turn his attention from 
time to time to the art of economics — indeed he 
ought to do so. The end in view will generally be 
the material benefit of the people, or of a particular 
class of the people, or of some particular country. 
It is proposed to attain this benefit either by some 
action of individuals, as in a boycott, or by 
voluntary associations or corporate bodies, by muni- 
cipal ownership and operation, or by the executive 
or legislative functions of the State. The part to 
be played by the art of economics is to determine 
what kind of action in any one of these ways will 
best conduce to the desired result, and also to pre- 
dict what concurrent or after effects may be expect- 
ed, so that steps may be taken to eliminate or nullify 
those results which are undesirable. For instance, 
if it be desired to shift the burden of taxation,, or 
to regulate banking ; to oust usurious money-lenders, 
or to provide peasant cultivators with better cottages; 
to improve sanitation in the towns or to extend 
education to the agriculturalists— all those are ques- 
tions upon which economics as an art may afford 
valuable advice — advice founded upon a special 



investigation of facts and upon deductions from the 
known generalisations of the positive science of 
economics. 

The art of economics must always attract any- 
one who has the welfare of his fellowmen at heart 
and feels that he possesses knowledge which may 
help them. Whilst the duties of this chair will be 
mainly to conduct research in and to teach the 
pure science of economics, with special, though 
not exclusive, reference to India, 1 hope, therefore, 
that there may be opportunities from time to time 
to investigate, together with my students, parti- 
cular practical questions arising in connection 
with proposed reforms which may be occupying 
the attention of the public or of the Government. 

It is very necessary, however, that others should 
work with me. The possibilities of advantage to 
India do not depend only upon the labours of my col- 
leagues in the affiliated colleges and myself and our 
successors. We cannot create a permanent school 
of economic thought in India unless we have the 
intellectual material with which to build. Eco- 
nomics is one of the most difficult subjects ever 
studied, requiring for its thorough comprehension, 
and especially for original research, intellectual 
ability and educational qualifications of a high order. 
In England 1 have been much discouraged by seeing 
the cleverest young men passing my department by 
in order to train themselves either for one of the 
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learned professions or for an academic career in one 
of the older sciences ;^or in a few cases to go into 
business or Government service. I know many such 
Englishmen who devote much of their spare time in 
after life to social and political work, with the sole 
object of benefiting their fellowmen ; but who 
having received no training in economics, accom- 
plish little that is of lasting utility. 

From, the few inquiries I have yet been able to 
make here, I fear that the same trouble is to some 
extent prevalent in India, The clever students 
think they can get on better in the more established 
subjects of study, and some of them when they have 
graduated, if they become interested in public ques- 
tions, seem to think that proficiency in languages 
or law, in mathematics or chemistry, entitles them to 
give utterance to their opinions on questions of 
economic art— on tariffs, taxation, establishment of 
industries — which only the soundest knowledge of 
economic science can qualify a man to understand. 

The remedy would appear to be two-fold. The 
powers that be might recognise the growing import- 
ance of economics and reserve an adequate num- 
ber of well-paid posts for men who have made a 
special study of the science. Young men would 
then feel that a training in economics opened to 
them as wide a field and ensured them in after life 
as honourable a career, with as good possibilities of 
advancement, as any other subject of study. The men 
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of intellect and ability would then no longer pass it 
by. At the same time, I would urge that a duty lies 
upon all students, and particularly on those who are 
finding themselves successful in their academic career, 
to consider earnestly whether they do not possess 
gifts and abilities which, if they were to make a 
serious study of economics, might be turned to the 
greatest advantage of their country. Patriotism 
can be displayed in the lecture-room and the labora- 
tory equally as well as on the battle-field ; and the 
opportunity in the former case is continuous, and in 
the latter, one is thankful to say, but rare. None 
deserve higher praise than the young men in the Uni- 
versities of England and of India who devote them- 
selves for years after graduating mainly to scientific 
research, subsisting on an insufficient salary paid for 
a certain amount of teaching work, their best ener- 
gies being devoted to patient and laborious research 
work which often proves of the greatest value to 
their country and to mankind as a whole, though 
usually it brings them little or no pecuniary reward. 

That spirit of self-sacrifice is wanted amongst 
increasing numbers in this great Empire ; it is wanted 
particularly in economics and the kindred social 
sciences, for truly the problems of an economic 
character awaiting solution are gigantic. There are 
certain ways, too, in which India may be said to be 
peculiarly dependent upon the science and the art 
of economics for progress in social legislation. India 



is the greatest unit of civilised government in the 
world, counting, as we should, by population. China 
will, I suppose, be our great rival in the future ; but 
as yet in China there is no authority which can even 
keep the peace throughout the land, not to speak of 
{Reforming the currency and purging the administra- 
tion of corruption in high places. Trade can flourish 
only in restricted areas. * 

^ I In* India the foundations of prosperity and 
progress have been laid already. Peace has been 
maintained throughout the land for half a century at 
the minimum of cost ; protection from external 
enemies has been enjoyed almost for nothing, whilst 
the nations of Europe and Morthern Asia have been 
groaning under armaments and war. I cannot think 
of any other country in the world of 200 millions of 
inhabitants or more that has enjoyed unbroken peace 
for fifty years.i And to public security, which is 
always the first essential of trade and of the people’s 
happiness, has been added the development of great 
railway systems, and the establishment of a stable 
currency upon an international basis. 

'I- 1. The Eiffel Tower of Paris, the loftiest structure 
in the world, stands upon four shafts and gracefully 
rears its height far into the freedom of the sky. 
Just so is the prosperity of a nation built high in 
complete freedom of trade upon a four-fold basis of 

• t omit the Frontier Provinces, and disregard civil disturbances having 
the local character of riots. 



Government action ; and the four feet upon which 
prosperity stands are peace, railways, a good cur- 
rency, and the education of the people. India 
enjoys the first three in good measure ; she has 
peace with justice, she has railways charging low 
freights, and she has a convenient and stable cur- 
rency. She is now only partaking with the rest of 
the world in the general rise of prices. A complete 
measure of general education, which is in most 
countries the last of the four essentials to be obtain- 
ed, she has yet to evolve, however ; and 1 am satis- 
fied that it is a problem of the most vital economic 
significance to the country, transcending even the 
need for more extended irrigation works. 

7 .'i India, as I have said, has made remarkable 
progress in the three first governmental essentials 
of a country’s prosperity. The Empire would now 
be advancing more obviously, however, if it were 
not that one of the first results of progress is to 
create .^new problems which clamour insistently 
for solution. For instance, the establishment of a 
stable and adequate currency promotes the growth 
of banking ; and if banks are not rigorously con- 
trolled many of them may collapse, bringing ruin 
an^ suffering upon hundreds of thousands. Such a 
financial crisis, which tends to become the more seri- 
ous the longer unregulated banking has been growing; 
may even affect the stability of the currency system 
which has made its development possible. 



. A more difficult and serious problem confronts 
us, however, in the mere growth of the numbers of 
the people. This is caused mainly by the establish- 
ment of internal quietude and of transit facilities, 
which have removed the positive checks to increase 
of. population formerly caused by deaths of violence 
and the ravages of famine — or by diseases following 
in its train. Those of you who have not read 
Malthus’s vivid Essay on Population, more than a 
century old, may have a difficulty in clearly realising 
what the pressure of the population on the limits of 
subsistence means. The text-books of economics 
generally fail to give adequate emphasis to Malthus’s 
law, because in countries which are advancing in- 
dustrially and socially the law operates in a manner 
widely divergent from his statement of it. Let us 
consider for a moment, therefore, the condition of 
the agricultural and labouring population in India, 
and see what checks are now in operation limiting 
its increase. 

^ t^Although the statistics available are hot accur- 
ate, they show clearly enough that in India a high 
birth-rate is accompanied by a shockingly high rate of 
infant mortality, and a very high death-rate. The 
fact of primary importance, however, is the high 
birth-rate ; for so long as the population tends to 
increase relatively faster than the means of subsist- 
ence, there must continue to be a high death- 
rate due to poverty and disease. A^y . one who 



reads the chapter on Vital Statistics in the tntpeviat 
Gazetteer of Ittdia ' cannot fail to be impressed 
with the terrible nature of the struggle to obtain 
a bare subsistence in which the majority of the 
population are almost continuously engaged. The 
author estimates that out of 232 millions of persons 
living in British India, there are at any one time 
about 28 millions sick from all causes, most of them 
traceable to food being bad in quality or insufficient 
in quantity. He adds that the sickness "often in- 
volves a lower rate of wages for labourers, and every- 
where depresses the moral and physical character, 
and so forms a potent source of poverty.” * The 
chapter on Famines contains further evidence * : — 

“ The increase of population,” it states, “ has been 
great amongst the poorer cultivators and agricultural 

labours Industries are growing up, but as yet 

they draw only small numbers off the land, occupation 
being still prescribed by inheritance and tradition. 


Pressure, therefore, increases where it is already 
greatest. Holdings already small are subdivided, or 
sublet at competition rents, while the supply of agri- 
cultural labtJur outruns the demand for it ” And 

further on we read again, “ Agricultural labourers, as 
already stated, are multiplying rapidly on the margin 
of Subsistence and beyond the requirements of 

* Vol. I, Chap. X, 1907, p. 500. 

Vol.*ifpp!'sif-r'*'’ Statistics, by A. E. Roberts, /w/. Cm., 

* Vol III, pp. 477, 499, etc. 



agriculture, and by so doing are keeping their own 

wages low Agricultural progress will do little to 

improve their position.” The last sentence indicates 
that the author fully understands the peculiar action 
of economic forces itj^ depriving a numerous pro- 
letariat of participation in the increasing wealth of a 
country. 

Every measure of reform — social, educational, 
sanitary and political — is bound up with rescuing 
the mass of the people from the condition of poverty 
bordering upon destitution in which they are kept 
remorselessly pressed down by their increasing 
numbers. Yet the population is almost sure to 
go on increasing faster than the means of subsist- 
ence, if present conditions are maintained. The 
tremendous nature of the problem becomes apparent 
when it is realised that the population of India 
might easily double itself every 30 years, assuming 
disease and death-rates to be reduced by abundant 
nourishment being available, and that the sanitary 
measures prevailing in England were i..iroduced. 
In 1881. the population of India was over 253 
millions, and it might have increased to ^06 millions 
'^ni9ii instead of only to 315 millions. Undoubt- 
edly the population w^ld have reached 500 millions, 
but for the positive Hieck imposed by actual vifbnt 
of food. 

Z- 7 Suppose that wcfurgely remove this check by 
e}(tending cqltiyation, promoting irrigation, ...and 
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improving the methods of agriculture, so that the 
bulk of produce annually raised is greatly increased — 
how would the increased total wealth be distri- 
buted ? So far as more land is cultivated, or more 
intensive methods are adopted, there would be a 
gradually increasing demand for labour, to which 
the supply would readily respond, because children 
and adults who now die would live, and also the 
birth-rate would increase.’ 

> • It would only be necessary for cultivators to pay 

a subsistence wage to secure labour, and therefore 
no more would be paid. Whenever crops fell short 
there would still be serious unemployment neces- 
sitating public relief to prevent thousands being 
starved ; and the only important change from pre- 
sent conditions would be that the numbers to be 
relieved would be larger. The great increase of 
wealth resulting from extended and improved cul- 
ture would not go to increasing the real wages of 
labourers, and only in a small degree to the tenant 
farmers who adopted the improvements,® but would 
go almost entirely to the landlords, including tenants 
with proprietary interest, and to the money-lenders 
and grain merchants wherever they had a virtual 
monopoly, which it is easy for them to make by the 
simplest combination, 

' Imp, Gas., Vol. I. 1907, p. 509. 

® The deductive inference is that the tenant farmers who introduced the 
improved methods would benefit at first, but would lose much of the benefit 
When the improvements became general. 



Suppose, again, that industrial developments 
proceed in India as they have begun — that more 
factories are built, mines opened, and iron and steel 
works started — will this enrich the labouring class ? 
I think not. It would produce high wages only 
for a comparatively small number of skilled em- 
ployees. For the unskilled work there would 
generally be a full supply of labour available at a 
bare subsistence wage. There is only one con- 
dition in which this would not be true, and that is 
that the demand should increase with a sudden 
spurt. With isolated local exceptions, there has 
been no sudden growth of industrial demand for 
labour in India yet — only a slow steady expansion 
which the normal increase of population meets at 
little more than subsistence wages. 

■j We are now brought face to face with an 
ethical question, an excellent example of ethical 
economics. There stand clearly before us two 
alternative goals. We may, on the one hand, aim 
at such measures as will increase the wealth of the 
country, and hand that wealth over almost com- 
pletely to the. landowning, commercial and capitalist 
classes — a hierarchy of wealth built and resting 
upon the labour of a vast proletariat, sunk in poverty 
and destitution. On the other hand, we may aim at 
giving the actual cultivators and the manual workers 
a larger share of the national income. We may aim 
at securing them a rate' of wages sufficient to keep 



them in decent comfort and normally free from 
destitution, like the working classes of Western 
Europe, this enhanced wage being earned in hours 
which leave them leisure for self-improvement and 
the enjoyment of life. At the same time the inten- 
tion would be to allow the landowners, merchants 
and manufacturers a perfectly satisfactory return for 
the services they would render. 

' Contrasted in this way, there can be little 
doubt as to which alternative should be chosen. 
For myself I may as well state quite clearly once 
and for all that I shall always assume the second 
ideal, if I make any proposals or suggestions as 
to reforms. I shall take it that the aim throughout 
India should be to raise the remuneration of all 
grades of manual workers to such a level as will give 
them independence, permit a higher standard of 
living, procure freedom from grinding care, from 
sickness, and from those long hours of labour which 
allow no respite for self-realisation. A numerous popu- 
lation is never in itself an ideal worth aiming at. In 
so far as it is possible to control the number of 
children born into the world, it is far better that they 
should be few, and grow up to live comparatively 
happy, humane lives than that they should be many 
and be consigned to bestial degradation. 

The question of what measures can best be 
adopted in order to attain this ideal is a problem of 
economic art far too intricate and extensive for me 



to deal with now. It is impossible to assume that 
the causes which are known to restrict the birth-rate 
in Western European countries are applicable to 
India, so that the whole subject needs investigation 
ab initio in its economic aspects. There is, how- 
ever, one suggestion which I can make with a good 
deal of confidence, and which I think you will find 
interesting, so that perhaps I may be pardoned for 
extending an already lengthy illustration of my main 
theme. 

^ ' I need hardly remind you that a sudden increase 
of demand for labour means usually that higher wages 
are paid, so as to attract a sufficient number of work- 
people. I am told by large employers of labour in 
India that this does not generally hold good in this 
country, because if you pay your factory operatives 
or miners a higher wage, they simply go home to 
their villages all the sooner, having no object in sav- 
ing more than a certain amount. In limited areas, 
however, a settled industrial population is already 
being formed, and I think it will be agreed that the 
transformation should be stimulated as much as 
possible. As suitable means to this end I would 
suggest the diffusion of practical elementary educa- 
tion, and also a policy of introducing people to better 
cottages, better food, and healthy recreation. I 
believe that without much difficulty the labouring 
class could be taught to enjoy, and work for, a 
regular income, if decent cottages with a small plot 
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of land attached were provided where their indus- 
trial work is located, and if they be saved from 
the temptations of drink and drugs. 

In suitable districts where universal elementary 
edVjcation has been established, and is providing by 
information and suggestion an industrially inclined 
population, the time will be ripe for a rapid indus- 
trial development. Now, the point which I wish to 
emphasise is that industrial development when it 
does come should be very rapid, so that for twenty 
or thirty years the growth of demand for labour may 
quite outstrip the local growth of supply arising 
from any possible natural increase of the indi- 
geneous population of the district. Wages must, 
therefore, rise to a level sufficient to attract immi- 
grants from a distance ; and this level will be 
considerably above the subsistence minimum. It 
is only necessary for such high wages to persist for 
several years for the working population to adapt 
its permanent habits to the high level of earnings, 
which thus becomes fixed. The artisan and labour- 
ing classes, when they become accustomed to a 
higher standard of living, cling to it tenaciously ; 
and, if necessary, protect themselves by combina- 
tion against a threatened decrease. At the same 
time, because they are paid more, and live on 
better lood, have more leisure, and are educated 
and intelligent, they become steadier and more 
efficient workmen, so that in the end their labour is 



not any dearer to the manufacturer. It may even 
be cheaper. 

3^ 'We may now consider the results of the alter- 
native policy of permitting a slow industrial deve- 
lopment, which in most districts will be the result of 
letting things drift. If the population ripens slowly 
and the industrial awakening is gradual, because 
not enough capital and enterprise are ^ vaikhle, 
there will not be a sufficient shortage of labour 
created. The increasing demand for labour will at 
no time outrun the increasing supply due to the 
natural increase of population. Wages rates will, 
therefore, remain low, and the people will be shiftless 
and degraded, unsteady in work and comparatively 
inefficient. The manufacturer must always adapt 
his business to the type of labour he finds available ; 
and so with such a population the products will be 
cheap, low-quality goods, which are the only kind 
that can be made by poorly-paid, half-skilled work- 
ing men and women. 

p f. The moral to be drawn from these deductions 
is that when the ground has been prepared through- 
out a province or large district, steps should be 
taken to create and stimulate a very rapid industrial 
transformation upon well conceived lines, utilising 
i to the full all the natural resources of the area in 
course of development and its surrounding country. 

3 7 There is no need for me to give further illus- 
trations of the economic problems which confront 
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the Government of this country. There will gene- 
rally be economic difficulties to which it is absolute- 
ly necessary that the attention of Government be 
turned; but there will also always be economic 
measures which would have beneficial results if the 
Government were to undertake them. It is obvious 
that if the right solution of all the problems is to be 
found as they present themselves, and if the Gov- 
ernment is to be able to proceed with certainty 
in its constructive legislation, it is of the highest 
importance that economics should be scientifically 
studied in all parts of India. 

* In every country legislation, and executive 
action, will be facilitated by the progress of economic 
science and research ; but to governments of the 
type prevailing in India the expert assistance of 
trained economic investigators is of especial import- 
ance. It is easy to see why this is so if we compare 
the essential features of the democratic and bureau- 
cratic types of government. 

In every country where an elected Parliament is 
supreme, and controls the Cabinet, legislation pro- 
ceeds by means of a contest or balance of conflicting 
interests. In actually drafting a particular bill tech- 
nical experts, such as engineers, lawyers, and so forth 
are, of course, consulted ; but experts in the science 
and art of economics are not called in although they 
could give most valuable advice as to the general 
policy of a bill and as to the ulterior economic effects 
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of the proposed legislation. That aspect of the 
matter is usually ignored. 

If ^ The contesting parties who force their claims 
on the government in power will have nothing to 
do with economics unless they can use it, or pervert 
the statements of its professors, to strengthen their 
case. The particular interests that secure the intro- 
duction of a bill know their own immediate object 
and how they wish to attain it, and they are im- 
patient of a science, which they do not understand, 
presuming to tell them their own business, and warn 
them of possible evil after effects. The position of 
the government, unless it happen to have a great 
majority, does not enable it to consider in a scientific 
manner the general trend of its economic policy. It 
is more generally engaged in acting as an arbi- 
trator between opposing factions on questions 
which continually force themselves to the front, and 
in recording as laws the best compromises it can 
effect. 

A democracy is an inchoate mass which strug- 
gles forward slowly in the improvement of its own 
condition by a prodigious amount of effort in pro- 
paganda and conflict. It is always an immediate 
grievance which interests the mass of the people, and 
in proportion as the franchi.se is widened and the 
voters actually control the legislature so does the 
latter become increasingly conservative in tempera- 
ment. It merely registers in its acts the changes 
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already brought about by industrial and social de- 
velopment. It cannot lead or direct national progress. 

! A truly democratic government is almost 
devoid of initiative, whether in developing the 
resources of the state or in improving the condition 
of the people. The people at large w ill not will- 
ingly accept a temporary small sacrifice in money, 
and particularly in change of habits, in order to reap 
much benefit for the nation a few years later. Not 
one elector in a hundred can understand a scientific 
argument ; consequently every reform the benefit of 
which can only be realised by a trained mind must 
either be rushed through Parliament before the 
public can fully realise what is being done, or be 
abandoned. In England the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, and the Daylight Saving Bill are cases 
in point. 

' . Let me take a very practical example to illus- 
trate what 1 mean. We have in India the most 
scientific coin of small denomination I have ever 
seen in any country — the one-anna nickel piece. It is 
just the right size and weight, and the lobes on the 
edge make it easily distinguishable by feel from any 
other coin. You know what a big cumbrous bronze 
coin the English penny of the same value is. I have 
often thought whether 1 would try to start a move- 
ment in England to alter the penny to a small 
nickel coin like the anna, but have decided it is not 
worth the labour, the chances of success being so 
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small. Having formed a special association for 
propaganda, and having got a number of organi- 
sations to support the change, there would arise an 
overwhelming opposition composed of the financial 
interests connected with the automatic machine com- 
panies, the unreasoning prejudice of the public, and 
ridicule of the comic papers. So that a simple reform, 
which can be accomplished by a stroke of the pen 
in India, is a work of such magnitude in England 
that no individual and no government cares to take 
the initiative. I f one goes from such a simple question 
as this to the reforms of an economic character 
affecting the wages and social organisation of the 
people in which science may show that it is advant- 
ageous the government should interfere, what chance 
is there in a democracy of anything but the slowest 
progress ? Is it possible to make many millions of 
electors understand complicated economic questions ? 
In Australia and New Zealand, which have the most 
intelligent electorate in the world, there are more 
mistakes made in economic legislation than in most 
countries — I suppose because a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. The bulk of electors, and even 
the majority of members of Parliament, are chosen 
for their powers of oratory, not for their wisdom, 
and know very little of economics. 

V In the Chair 1 held at Cardiff it was my duty to 
lecture on political theory as well as economics ; and 
I have tajcen every opportunity of observing party 
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o-overnment at work in England, Australia, and 
America. As a result I say without hesitation that a 
bureaucracy advised by scientific experts, consulting 
with representatives of all classes and sections of the 
people, but not controlled by them, is the type of 
Government which will ensure the most safe and 
rapid progress.£,q 47 

' ' The principal merit of a popularly elected 

Parliament is that it acts as a check upon a govern- 
ment which may make mistakes through ignorance, 
or is negligent in the discharge of its trust, or has 
not really the interests of the people at heart. In 
the past a popularly elected assembly has been a 
necessary, although always a clumsy, form of check. 
But now the developments of the human sciences, 
particularly economics and sociology, is for the first 
time in the world’s history making the scientific 
form of government possible. 

I For such a type of government to be the most 
advantageous, however, the first essential is that it 
should be conscientious in the discharge of its duty 
of promoting the welfare of the subjects. Fortun- 
ately there is no question as to the good intentions 
of the Imperial and Provincial Governments of 
India; but the difficulty lies in translating benevo- 
lence into beneficence. Let us hope that it will be 
the privilege of the Universities, together with the 
statistical and technical departments of the Govern- 
ments, the duties of which will be soon ably fulfilled 



by many Indians, to provide the knowledge which 
will enable that gap to be permanently bridged. 
So may India flourish, and emerge from the great 
traditions of the past to lead the world anew in 
commerce and in learning. 

.One final word; lest my repeated reference to 
the Government undertaking economic measures 
should lead any one to suppose that I overlook the 
enormous importance to the nation of individual 
initiative and enterprise. There are certain things 
which a government must do, and there are many 
other things which can be far better done by the State 
than by private enterprise ; but there should be no 
disposition to rely upon Government initiative, 
except in the well-defined sphere of public utility 
services. In every branch of industry and commerce, 
art and learning, it is the activities of individuals that 
constitute the real life of the nation ; and both com- 
petition and co-operation should be fostered because 
each is capable of imparting valuable qualities to 
the race as well as great advantages to the indivi- 
dual. And further we may perceive that the 
highest form of co-operation is co-operation with the 
Government. How wonderfully this is realised in 
a national emergency ! There are thousands of 
instances, however, where such co-operation would 
be of the greatest advantage to the country in times 
of peace. The field is particularly wide in edu- 
cational enterprises, and in the general field of 



economic and social reform. Here then we see the 
importance not only of investigating economics, but 
also of diffusing a knowledge of it widely ancT well. 
Both lectures and books are needed which shall 
interpret in plain language the wonderful and com- 
plex truths of the interactions of men upon each 
other in the ceaseless struggle for existence, and for 
the attainment of comfort and happiness; and it is to 
the Universities that the public must look for them. 
India is so large and so varied that a small army of 
devoted students of economics is needed, who are 
to become investigators and lecturers. It is for 
the right men to come forward and meet their 
country’s needs. They may be assured that there is 
no more fascinating subject of study for any indus- 
trious person gifted with a clear intelligence and a 
broad fund of human sympathy. 
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ADDENDUM 

’ As the foregoing lecture is being published I 
would like to add that readers should bear in mind 
that it is an inaugural lecture, and as such aims 
simply at indicating how the study of Economics in 
India may be of special benefit to the country. 
Various matters are referred to by way of illustra- 
tion ; but in no case is the brief allusion here made 
to be regarded as an adequate discussion of such 
complex questions. They all require further pro- 
longed investigation, which it is the main object of 
the Economics Department of this University to 
undertake. 

I cannot help hoping that this print of my 
lecture may fall into the hands of some, who may 
feel prompted by things I have said to do what they 
can to assist in the development of the study of 
Economics in India, particularly by the establish- 
ment of an adequate school of Economic studies at 
Allahabad. I can assure generously disposed per- 
sons that there are many ways in which they can 
help. For instance, landed proprietors and busi- 
ness men can often give Economists most valuable 
information if they are willing to disclose the details 
of their affairs for the purely confidential use of the 
department. I propose to keep a register of persons 
willing to do this, so that whenever the special 
information which any person possesses seems likely 
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to be of service for a particular question under 
investigation, the University Professor may always 
have the advantage of immediate access to it. The 
names of persons and business firms generous enough 
to give information will be kept from publication 
and in every way strictly confidential if they should 
so desire. 

Help can also be given in another way. The 
University needs a big Library of Economic and 
Commercial literature and of Statistical publications. 
Although the Imperial Government has made a 
grant to enable it to secure the most necessary 
books, there are several thousands more which it 
would be the greatest advantage to have. Hence 
gifts to the University Library of books, or of 
money to purchase them, will always be most 
welcome. 

Another difficulty is that some of the most 
promising students who would be ready to give 
three years or more to research work under my 
direction may be quite unable by the circumstances 
of their family to support themselves for so long a 
time : and, as I am obliged to insist upon research 
students giving their whole time to the work for the 
first two or three years, there is every likelihood that 
some such students may be lost to the department 
unless an adequate number of Research Scholarships 
can be established. Here is an opportunity for 
benefactions of the most useful kind. I shall always 
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matters. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS 
University Professor of Economics 
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PREFACE 


Much of the subject-matter of this bulletin was 
formulated by me for the first time at a lecture 
delivered at the Agra College, Agra, on the 8th 
January 1917, and it afterwards formed one of my 
public lectures delivered at the University of Allaha- 
bad during February 1917. As it now stands this 
bulletin was first written out and printed as a paper 
to be read before the Agricultural Conference held 
at Poona, December loth to 15th, 1917. It was 
circulated in print just prior to the meeting, was 
read on December 10th, and is now issued, a few 
weeks later, in the form of this bulletin without 
alteration, except the addition of the Contents and 
the Appendix. 




THE 

CONSOLIDATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 

IN THE 

UNITED PROVINCES 

PART I 

THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 

In a paper on the Capitalistic Development of Agri- 
culture which I prepared for the meeting of the Industrial 
C onference at Bombay in December, 1915, will be found set 
forth the theoretical considerations which prove unques- 
tionably that the road for India’s material advancement is 
through the increase of the productivity of agriculture. 
The present paper is an attempt to outline, so far as relates 
to the United Provinces, one of the most important prac- 
tical steps which are necessary in order to realise a capi- 
talistic development of agriculture. Needless to say, the 
investigations of numerous agricultural experts extending 
over many years have given us a vast and most valuable 
body of knowledge as to soils, crops, manures and methods 
of cultivation. The difficulty now is not so much to make 
further scientific and technical discoveries as to make use 
of those we have. The huge agricultural population seems 
to be obsessed by a most obstinate inertia, so that the 
numerous efforts converging on it from without have on 
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INTRODUCTION 


appreciable result. Agricultural instruction is oflFercd, 
co-operation is fostered, selected seed is distributed ; but 
very many thousands who know of these offers of aid will 
not, or cannot, avail themselves of them. There would 
appear to be a moral apathy ; an appalling absence of 
ambition ; a fatalistic acceptance by the cultivator of his 
present limited means of subsistence and low standard of 
living. 

My own observations do not altogether support this 
view. Speaking of the younger generation of ryots whose 
habits of thought are not entirely fixed, I believe the cul- 
tivator is as keen to improve his position, and to adopt any 
means within his reach which he believes wfill attain that 
end, as anyone in India. Ambition is soon crushed out 
of him, however, by the appalling dead-weight of physical, 
legal and social conditions which he cannot change. His 
ocal obligations are extraordinarily onerous. There are 
stringent family obligations, besides those directly connect- 
ed with his occupation. He is not a free man, as we 
understand personal freedom in England. In recent 
decades he has been further hampered by the growth of 
population causing competition for land, so that rents have 
risen considerably in zemindari tracts, and the cultivator 
there has got little advantage from the rise of prices of 
agricultural produce. 

It is an economic law of the very first importance 
that the earnings of any class, whether wage earners or 
independent workers, like the cultivators, tend to conform 
to their standard of living which it is usually, though not 
always, more difficult to change, either upwards or down- 
wards, than the average money income of the class. The 
standard of living is raised chiefly by two agencies : edu- 
cation and travel. A rise of the standard of living without 
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the expansion of the means of gratifying it produces dis- 
content almost as severe as a sudden fall of real earnings 
{i.e., income relatively to retail prices). When the standard 
of living remains unchanged an increase of earnings without 
a corresponding increase of the standard of living simply 
reduces the amount of xvork done by the people in ques- 
tion. They become lazy and apathetic, and lose those 
sturdy and manly qualities which are produced by a 
wrestle with nature which is hard, but not hopeless. 

In undertaking any great reform in agriculture, it has, 
therefore, to be borne in mind that the tendency will 
be for the beneficial possibilities in increased income to be 
whittled away — ( t) in ryotwari tracts and the Punjab colo- 
nies, by a growth of apathy and idleness ; (2) in zemindari 
tracts by increase of rentals (only slightly retarded where 
occupancy rights prevail) ; (3) in tracts of both tenures by an 
increase of population and diminution of size of holdings. 

In absence of any great catastrophe such as famine 
plague or war, the standard of living alters slowly. It 
appears also to be true that the more educated a popula- 
tion is and the higher its present standard of living the 
faster will a further rise take place, and the greater will be 
the resistance to a fall of the standard of living. In 
England a new standard of living becomes fixed after persist- 
ing for only three or four years. In India probably pros- 
perity must continue longer for the habits of life to become 
changed and adapt themselves to a higher scale of living 
and for this in its turn to become a habit. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the standard 
of living is, so to speak, the independent variable, to which 
the rate of earnings will sooner or later conform. There 
is here, as in almost every economic quantity, a case of 
action and reaction. The resultant is an equilibrium 
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between the opposing forces, which forces are, however, 
themselves continually in a state of flux, more or less. 
The rate of earnings in any employment at any moment 
may be regarded as the resultant of an equilibrium 
between the standard of living and the marginal product- 
ivity of labour, the latter determining the demand for labour 
in that employment, the former determining the supply. 
Ihe problem before us, therefore, is to increase the 
marginal productivity of labour in agriculture and at the 
same time to raise the standard of living of the cultivat- 
ing classes, including labourers, so that they will feel 
it worth their while to supply additional labour by working 
a larger percentage of their time or with greater energy. 

Once a higher standard of living has been established, 
the economic forces of degeneration, such as growth of 
population, which tend to rob the cultivator of the net 
produce of his additional exertion, encounter a very strong 
force of opposition Persons having a high standard of 
living will go out of the cultivating business rather than 
suffer a considerable diminution of their standard of 
living; and they can do this by migrating to the towns 
where industries are springing up. 

Whilst the standard of living and the marginal pro- 
ductivity of labour are at any moment in a state of equili- 
brium with one another, or are tending towards it, we 
must note that any change in the one has an effect in the 
future on the other. For example, a lower marginal 
productivity of labour will mean lower earnings and the 
possibility of maintaining only a lower standard of living. 
Result : the workers, after some unrest gradually become 
accustomed to this low standard of living, and it tends to 
become flxed. Again, any higher standard of living 
means increased efficiency, for work is done more 
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intell/genrly and for longer hours. This enables a more 
advanced organisation of production to be undertaken; this 
raises the marginal productivity of labour, which in its 
turn provides increased earnings, and a margin permitting 
the standard of living to rise still further. 

There is thus a reciprocal effect of the rate of earnings 
and standard of living upon one another. This effect is 
often slow in acting, the necessary adjustments taking 
place in a few years: 3, 5, 10 or 15 according to circum- 
stances. On the side of the demand for labour the 
marginal productivity is determined at any time by the 
actual ph) sical conditions of the instruments of production 
and by the state of business organisation and the demand 
for the commodity produced, the latter, in the case of 
staple commoditie-^, being measured by their prices in the 
large markets. In the manufacturing industries the in- 
struments of production are constantly changing through 
the invention of new machinery, the building of new 
factories, and so forth. In agriculture, however, there is a 
peculiar fixity of the instruments of production apparently 
due t(' the special part played by land and the natural 
agents in all agricultural production and to its immobility. 
It is a peculiar and most important sociological fact that 
the laws and customs regulating ownership and use of 
land have a stronger tendency to persist than any other 
characteristic of society. The sentimental attachment of 
the people to the land, the importance of land as family 
property in all countries until the industrial revolution has 
been passed through, together with the inertia arising 
from lorg'formed habits, all contribute to making both 
the physical and legal conditions of land tenure extremely 
persistent and difficult to alter by any extraneous action 
father than the force majeure of the law. 
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It is important for us to note that' the physical condi- 
tion of the land as regards not only its fertility, tut its 
division into fields, as well as the legal conditions of 
tenure, have a decisive influence on the marginal product- 
ivity of labour in agriculture, and consequently indirectly 
upon the standard of living. The only change in physical 
condition which, in the present constitution of Indian 
society, is not resisted, is the subdivision of the agricul- 
tural holdings in ownership which arises from the prevail- 
ing laws of inheritance, both Hindu and Mahomedan. 
It would appear that this subdivision of holdings has 
been a sufficiently slow and gradual process in certain 
districts to allow the resulting decrease of the marginal 
productivity of labour to bring down the standard of living 
with it, perhaps almost to the same extent. I cannot cite 
any definite proof of the decline of the standard of living, 
but am inclined to think that it has taken place in certain 
districts where security of life and property was well 
established whilst the population was still sparse. Certain- 
ly there is a danger of the fairly high standard of living 
which is being created in some parts of the Punjab canal 
colonies slowly degenerating unless the two agents for 
raising the standard of living— education and travel — are 
vigorously applied. 

From tiie foregoing considerations a conclusion of 
the highest importance follows. The inertia of the land 
tenure and customs causes the standard of living to become 
fixed at a level corresponding with the physical condition 
ot the land. The consolidation of scattered holdings by 
re-stripping will create a new physical condition and allow 
greater efficiency of agricultural methods and thus a 
higher marginal productivity of labour and a higher stand- 
ard of living. The mere rearrangement of fields into 
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compact holdings will not, however, affect the average 
size of the holdings; and it will not, of itself, do much to 
prevent the continuance of the process which is mainly 
responsible for the present condition of holdings. These 
will continue to degenerate by further subdivisions, 
although remaining homogeneous at first ; and the de- 
generation will be so slow that it will carry the standard 
of living down with it. 

It would appear extremely unlikely that any external 
regulation can prevent the growth of population producing 
a further subdivision of the unit of cultivation which is 
the important aspect of the question. Further subdivision 
of ownership might be prevented by refusing perfect 
partition so as to produce any field or group of contiguous 
fields less than 6 acres in area. Enforcement of any law 
of primogeniture would be impossible ; but a system of 
officially recognised trustees of estates imperfectly parted 
might possibly be devised. 

This, however, would not really affect the question of 
the size of the unit of cultivation which is all-important 
from the point of view of improved agriculture ; and so 
long as the ryot is content to cultivate a holding of less 
than 10 acres in area as his principal, or only source of 
livelihood, so long will he do it ii) spite of any laws to the 
contrary, and lettings to tenants, occupancy and non- 
occupancy, will be made on that basis. 

The only remedy for the evil tendency to a reduction 
of the average size of the unit of cultivation is by raising 
the standard of living so that people will refuse to cultivate 
small holdings and will seek occupations elsewhere rather 
than do so. This postulates the existence of openings in 
occupations elsewhere and these are undoubtedly arising 
in industries, and could bo made available by the opening 
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of waste lands for settlement in the Central Provinces, 
Assam, Punjab, and certain Native States. If the import- 
ance of such emigration were realised it could be properly 
organised. But unless migration is assisted and so comes 
to be regarded as a lesser evil than the lowering of the 
standard of living we shall have renewed reduction of the 
size of the holdings cultivated. 

I have already stated that the higher the standard of 
living becomes raised amongst a population the more 
tenaciously do the people cling to it. If the standard of 
living be raised but a little it may easily deteriorate ; if it be 
raised to a considerably higher level there will be a far 
more than proportionate increase of the resistance to the 
economic forces tending to lower the standard of living. 

The conclusion which I think is justified from the 
foregoing considerations is that the only way to effect a 
permanent increase of the standard of living is to raise it 
at one stroke — that is to say within a very few years — by 
reorganisation of holdings so as not only to consolidate 
them but also greatly to increase the average size. It 
would be necessary, of course, that all remedial measures 
should be put into operation at once — the re-stripping of 
holdings; re-grouping so as to produce a larger average 
holding, with the concomitant removal of the surplus 
population ; accompanied by definite demonstrations of 
improved agricultural methods on the reorganised village 
holdings, and the compulsory education of all children 
with a view to raising the standard of living. Improved 
communications designed to bring a metalled road to 
every ahadi would be a necessary part of this reorganisa- 
tion of rural life. I wish to record my opinion that it is 
almost useless to undertake these measures piecemeal. 
The forces of degeneration are so strong with the 
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( xistence of a low standard of living that each measure of 
reform would be successively defeated. Far better results 
would be obtained by making a combination of agricul- 
tural and educational reforms in one district at a time, 
maintaining the special measures of education for a suffi- 
ciently long period of time for a new and considerably 
higher standard of living to become fixed as a habit 
amongst a population. 

Such a plan as I have outlined postulates a very 
considerable expenditure of public money in any district 
wliich should thus be put under a reorganisation. There 
cannot be any question, however, in my own mind that 
this expenditure will be amply justified and repaid by the 
results that will be obtained. With larger holding.*? 
cultivated by machinery co-operatively owned, the produce 
per acre would be increased by 50 to 100 per cent in 
different lands. The net social income after providing 
for the subsistence of the agricultural population at the 
higher standard of living supposed, would be sufficient to 
support a very much higher taxation. The question of 
the manner of collecting additional revenue is of no 
importance. It could certainly be collected because there 
would be so much more income from which it could be 
paid. The district would, therefore, be more than self- 
supporting after the first few years, and could not only 
pay the interest upon any loan that might have been 
contracted for making roads or other works, but could 
also contribute proportionately a greater share than 
formerly to the general revenue of the province thus 
making equitable repayment of the special expenditure 
which had been lavished on it in the early years of the 
reorganisation. For a fuller discussion of the growth of 
social income from public worlds I would refer tlie reader 
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to an article on The Art of Economic Development recent- 
ly published by me in the “ Indian Journal of Economics.”* 

So far as I am aware tlie relevant economic principles 
have been sufficiently considered in the foregoing introduc- 
tion. I have stated them in terms of the zemindari system 
of land tenure ; but the statement would differ in no 
essential feature when applied to ryotwari tenure, for the 
State may here be regarded as the landlord, but one of a 
bcnevt^Ient disposition, in most places refraining from 
taking a full economic rent. The reorganisation will be 
more beneficial in the ryotv;ari than in the zemindari 
districts provided the standard of living is sufficiently 
raised ; but its benefits will be more transitory if the 
standard of living is not sufficiently raised because the 
larger margin of profit to the cultivator will merely enable 
population to increase faster and the subdivision of hold- 
ings to proceed so much the faster. 

The principles which I have stated are in fact inde- 
pendent of law, being based upon the primary economic 
instincts of mankind. I do not think it necessary to 
discuss the legal aspect of such a reorganisation because 
it appears to me that this is one of those fundamental 
reforms in whicli all existing law must be swept aside, the 
resettlement being based upon common principles of 
expediency and justice. Although it may be held that 
there are certain family rights of property in land, the loss 
of which can never be compensated fully by any money 
payment which would be within the financial possibilities 
of any scheme of reorganisation, yet I am convinced that 
the State must adopt the policy that rights which cannot 
be more satisfactorily adjusted by other means, as by the 
allotment of land in the reorganised village, or in some 


♦ Vol. II, Part I, p. 47. 
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distant locality, must be compromised by a money pay- 
ment. In the reorganisation all rights whatever must 
first be liquified and then a reallot ment of existing land 
should be made upon the basis most expsdient for the 
community as a whole after the type of the new com- 
munity to be created has been decided. The remaining 
rights would then be dealt with serially in such manner as 
to give the most benefit, or do the least harm to the persons 
concerned. It would be dangerous to attempt to regulate 
any such reorganisation by precedent, or to make it 
conform with the existing laws which have totally diver- 
gent aims, being mainly concerned with the maintenance of 
the status quo, . Such a fundamental change can only be 
carried through successfully by reliance upon first principles, 
having constantly in view the welfare of the new com- 
munity to be created and applying the broad principles of 
humanity to the cases of hardship which may be expected 
to present themselves. 



PART II 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED CHANGES 

The first part of tliis paper has been devoted to an 
exposition of the incrc important ecc.nomic principles 
affecting? the consolidation and enlargement of agricultural 
holdings and to defining and finding a solution in general 
terms of the problem of establishing permanently a higher 
standard of living. The practicability of attaining these 
objects has purposely been left unconsidcred. It was 
intended only to obtain a clear view of the right goal to 
aim at ; because such a clear view is necessary before the 
practical measures to be taken for the purpose of changing 
the present evil can even be discussed fruitfully. Also in 
order to obtain a simple and clear view of the object to be 
aimed at I purposely avoided details ; and these may in 
some cases be filled in here. 


ConsolidiXtion of all Oivncrs' Holdings necessary 

It is necessary to distinguish between the scattering of 
the strips of one mahal, or legally recognised unit of owner- 
ship, and the scattering of strips held by one cultivator, 
wliether from one or more owners. For clearness of 
diction I use the term 7init of cultivation to denote the 
whole of the fields actually cultivated by one man, or by a 
family or partiicrs, as one business concern, whatever the 
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ownership of fields may be. The cultivator may hold some 
of his fields as a tenant with occupancy rights, and others 
as a tenant-at-will, and himself own yet other fields, thus 
making up a cultivating unit of, say, 10 or 12 acres. The 
scattering of strips in ownership * would not be a matter of 
vital concern were it not that it involves almost of necessity 
the scattering of the fields of a cultivating unit, because a 
tenant would ex:perience very great difficulty in making 
the numerous agreements which would be needed to get 
a consolidated cultivating unit. I come, therefore, to the 
conclusion that the only practicable course is to adopt a 
policy of abolishing both scattered ownership and scattered 
tenants’ holdings at the same time by consolidating the 
units of ownership. 

In cases when the ownership is not at present scatter- 
ed,— that is to say, where a whole village, or a large part 
of a village, is held as one inahalhyti 16 anna shareholder, 
or in imperfect partition — it would seem to be feasible for 
the owner, or the two or more shareholders, to agree to 
rearrange the holdings for letting purposes. One obstacle 
to this is the novelty of the idea, and the consequent oppo- 
sition which would be raised even by tenants-at-will as a 
united body ; and a further obstacle is the absence usually 
of any expert agent to carry out for the landlord the re- 
division of his land into the fresh holdings. The land 
needs to be re-surveyed, and new holdings graded in size 
according to the quality of the land, distance from the 
(tbadi^ etc. The principal difficulty, however, is the occur- 
rence of occupancy holdings with their fields thoroughly 
intermixed with the fields of tenants-at-will. The occu- 
pancy te nants cannot, under the present tenancy law of 

• Both wflA i/j, ^Xi6.pattts thereof, are frequently composed of scattered 
fields in difterenl parts of the village. 
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the Agra Provinces, be bought out ; and it is exceedingly 
difficult to arrange an exchange of fields which will be 
regarded by occupancy tenants as mutually satisfactory. 
Consequently nothing is done. 


Advantages of Consolidation Admitted* 

Yet scattered holdings are admitted to be a serious 
evil which is frustrating the progress of agriculture in several 
parts of India. I take it to be generally agreed by agri- 
cultural experts that it is desirable in most places to 
consolidate scattered holdings more or less completely, 
the idea being that a holding should be compact, except 
where the nature of the country is such that the safest 
and most economic business is to carry on a mixed farm- 
ing requiring river meadow lands, and plains or uplands 
in due proportion. 

The disadvantages of the present condition of hold- 
ings and the advantages of re-stripping have been so well 
stated by many authorities that 1 need do no more than 
indicate my agreement with their statements. In 1912, 
Mr. Moreland, then Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture in the United Provinces, prepared a note for the 
United Provinces Government* which was printed and 
circulated by , this Government. His proposals will be 
Considered later on in this paper. In the same year 
Mr. G. Keatinge dealt briefly with this question in the 
Deccan.f In 1915 Mr. Burt read a paper before the 
Science Congress at Lucknow on The Re-alignment of 

* Dated 29th June, 1912, and enclosed under No. 19 I-505-1912 of 1915. 

^ Rural Eccnoniy lit the Bomhixy Dci't'an (Longmans), pp. 40 — 2, 51 — 5. 
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Agricultural Holdings ; * * * § and more recently a committee 
appointed by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
fully investigated the question of the minute subdivision of 
holdings in that State.f Dr. Harold Mann has also called 
attention to the evils of excessive subdivision and culti- 
vation of scattered fragments of land. He points out 
that cultivating a holding of small scattered fields has 
the great disadvantage of very small holdings in prevent- 
ing the use of machinery and labour-saving appliances, 
whilst also “ it has all the evils of large holdings, in that 
it prevents the adoption of really intensive cultivation 
by any holder.”t In a subsequent publication he has 
amplified this study. § The importance of the question 
is being widely recognised in the Bombay Presidency 
and it has received attention in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on more than one occasion during the past two 
years.y 


Scattered Strips characteristic of Primitive Society 
in all countries* 

The cultivation of scattered strips is a well known 
and very widely distributed economic phenomenon which 


* Keprinicd in ihe Agiiculliiral Journal, Spucisd Indian .Science 
Congress Number, 1916, p. 3^ 

t Report on Consolidation 0/ Small Scattered Holdings ; issued by 
baroda State Printing Works. As, lo. 

X Economics of a Deccan Indian J(jurnal of Economics, Vul. I, 

p. 420. 

§ Land and Labour in a Deccan Village ; University of Eonibay : 
Economic Scries No. i (Oxford University Press), 1917— Chapter III ; 
The Land and its Divisions and the Holdings. 

II Proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council ; especially the 14th 
and 15th March, 1916. 
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seems to be characteristic of a certain stage of the evolu- 
tion of primitive society in all races of mankind. The 
first three stages of the evolution of society are (i) 
families living by hunting and gathering wild fruits ; 
(2) nomadic tribes living by pasturing domesticated 
animals, and gathering wild vegetable products ; (3) 
“ extensive ” cultivation, as it is called by economists.* 
Nomadic tribes, having learnt to take occasional catch 
crops, gradually settled down and began to break up 
patches in the jungle. They had no rotation of crops, 
but broke up new patches in the waste as required. 

The abadi is characteristic of the most primitive 
agricultural people. They settled in a definite spot for 
the village, and thus came a fourth stage. All the lands 
near the abadi became cultivated by the growing popu- 
lation of the village and the children of large families 
divided the home fields and had to make their cultivated 
area up to a size sufficient for maintenance by taking in 
fields from the waste. The fifth stage is the almost com- 
plete absorption of the cultivatablc waste, except what 
is needed for grazing land ; and the sixth stage the, 
subdivision of holdings through the growth of population 
until the minimum economic size is reached, corresponding 
with a slightly improved cultivation which is forced on 
the people for maintenance. Here a stage of economic 
equilibrium is reached in which population must be 
stationary and the death-rate equal to birth-rate on the 
average, though owing to variations of the seasons, it is 
largely by famines and epidemic diseases that the aver- 
age death-rate keeps the population down. 

* W. Cunninghnm, Gi'owih of English Industyy and Commerce duHng 
the Early and Middle ^ges, 5lh cd.. p. 33. C/. Bucher, Industrial^ Evolution^ 
Trans. Wickei (Holt & Co., N.Y,), pp. 45 el seg. 
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This is the last stage characteristic of primitive civili- 
sation, and society may remain in this condition for cen- 
turies. When advanced civilisation begins to demand 
progress of the agricultural community, two lines of ad- 
vance are possible : (i) by education and co-operation, and 
particularly by instruction of the people in the methods of 
intensive agriculture, so as to increase the productivity of 
the small scattered holdings, as has been done in France, 
Japan, Denmark and Ireland. (2) The other line of advance 
is to promote improved efficiency in agriculture by a re- 
arrangement and enlargement of holdings. The former 
method would appear to be very limited in its scope — in 
economic phraseology, the marginal productivity of 
additional effort devoted to improving the culture of 
small holdings declifies rapidly* The only exceptions are 
in places where there is a particularly large demand 
for special crops; the environs of Paris, London, or 
Calcutta. 

For the production of the staple crops the economies 
of large scale production on compact holdings are so great 
that small holders of scattered fields can hardly make a 
living in competition, where the market is ruled by a con- 
siderable volume of production on a large scale. They 
are handicapped not only in labour, but by the difficulty 
of employing capital in the form of machinery and per- 
manent improvements. This is well understood in England. 
It is easy, therefore, to establish two propositions: (i) 
that the progress of national economy, that is the welfare ’of 
the country as a whole, demands the cultivation of all 
staple crops on large holdings with abundant capital, be- 
cause of the great economies, and therefore increase of 
wealth, which would thus be realised ; and (2) that if large 
holdings beconie numerous in some parts of India, 
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Punjab, Central Provinces and parts of the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal, the system must rapidly (that is in 20 
years or so) be extended throughout the whole of India, 
because the cultivation of staple crops on small holdings 
will become so unremunerative as to yield less profit than 
will support the existing standard .of living. 


Necessity for Government Intervention 

It may be admitted that the economic welfare of 
India requires the introduction of the system of cultivation 
on large compact holdings, and yet be questioned whether 
there is need for Government intervention in the matter. 
It may be answered at once that it is highly probable that, 
were it not for the very great economic friction created by 
the primitive land tenure customs and laws, the change 
would have come about already. Unfortunately the effect 
of British legislation in India, which created occupancy 
tenures and permanent ryotwari and zemindari holdings, 
has been greatly to increase the difficulty of change ; and 
it may be confidently asserted that the difficulty of re- 
arranging and enlarging holdings is now so great that the 
expectation of a profit three times greater than that which 
may be fairly anticipated would not be a sufficiently 
powerful economic force to bring about the change. It is 
therefore, essential that the Government should intervene, 
and by means of special legislation facilitate the consolida- 
tion and enlargement of holdings. 

The experience of other countries supplies ample pre- 
cedent for the special intervention of Government to 
secure this end. In all countries the last stage of primitive 
tenure involves not only an intermixing of fields, but cpi^- 
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mon rights in grazing on the pasture and waste, and some- 
times, on the stubble. Such rights have everywhere 
proved too complex and stubborn to be liquidated by 
agreement over any large area of country, and special 
legislation has proved necessary. The pioneer country 
in this special legislation was England ; but many other 
countries have been obliged to undertake special legislation 
as noted above. As the change has been carried practi- 
cally to completion in England it will be profitable to 
glance briefly at the methods which were adopted and 
the results obtained in that country. 


The Enclosure Movement in England 

In England the consolidation and enlargement of hold- 
ings was nearly always accompanied by the erection of a 
ring fence about the new holding, which was usually 
partly carved out of the common land. Hence the process 
variously called re-stripping, re-alignment, consolidation, 
redistribution, re- partition, or reorganisation, was in Eng- 
land termed enclosure. The type of cultivation which 
was practically universal in England during the Middle 
Ages is known as the “open field system.” The lands of 
the manor (or village, as we should call it in India) were 
classified as follows: (i) the demesne close (or private 
compound and home fields of the lord of the manor) ; (2) 
arable fields ; (3) meadow land, beside a stream or river ; 
(4) common pasturage on which the villagers had limited 
grazing rights; (s) waste, with unlimited free grazing 
until later centuries when the growth of arable and 
pasture absorbed most of it ; (6) forest, with well-defined 
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rights of the villagers for taking fuel and timber. The 
villagers, whether free-holders, villeins in servile tenure, 
or tenants-at-will of the former or of the lord of the 
manor, cultivated a large number of strips scattered 
throughout the arable fields, the number of separate strips 
being from 4 or 5 up to 50, but the most frequent number 
was probably about 20. The standard size of strip was 
the acre 220 yards (one furlong) in length and 22 yards 
wide ; but half and quarter acre strips were not uncommon, 
besides irregular plots caused by the contour of the 
ground. The acre was supposed to be the area which 
one plough with four, six or even eight oxen, could plough 
in a day, and as no cultivator owned as many oxen as 
were supposed to be required for the plough, a co-oper- 
ative system of assistance prevailed. Whilst the demesne 
(equivalent to sir) lay partly in enclosed home fields, the 
larger part of it was in scattered strips in the open fields. 
The arrangement of the strips in the arable fields is well 
.shown in a map published by Mr. F. Secbohm in his book 
“ The English Village Community.’'* The best descrip- 
tion of the English field system prior to the enclosures is 
to be found in a recent book by Professor H. L. Gray of 
the Harvard University.f He reproduces a number of 
maps of old parishes showing clearly the arrangement of 
the strips in the arable fields and the manner in which 
enclosures usually began to be made around the village 
dwellings which were concentrated in one place along, one 

* Sec frontispiece and plate opposite page 26. The latter plate is also 
reproduced by Cunningham, ibid.y page 44. I have relied considerably on 
Cunningham's account of the mediaeval system of agriculture and would refer 
readers particularly to pp. 73-8 and pp. 526-34. An elementary sketch of 
the manorial system is contained in Gibbin's Industrial History 0/ England 
(Methuen), pp. 5-22. 

t £n^i,dish I^ield System (Harvard University Press), 1915. 
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or two roads. Other sporadic enclosures of the meadow 
land were made for pasturage purposes, the initiative being 
usually taken by the lord of the manor enclosing part of 
the demesne. 

The manner of cultivation differed in various parts of 
England and changed slightly in the course of centuries, 
rhe more primitive method was known as the two-field 
system, and it involved letting the land lie fallow every 
alternate year. The arable strips of tlie village were 
grouped in two open fields, perhaps 200 acres or more 
each. In one year all the cultivators were obliged to 
leave all the strips in one of the fields fallow because the 
cattle were turned out to graze on the fallow land, and 
so the whole of their cultivation was done in the strips of 
the other field. Next year the fields were changed. A 
gain of cultivating an additional one-sixth of the total 
area was made by adopting a three-course rotation which 
involved the arable lands of the village being laid out in 
three fields, and was termed the “ three-field system.” 
Each field was laid fallow in succession so that each of the 
three fields was put through the following rotation: — 

(^i) Ploughed and sown with wheat in Octo- 
ber, reaped the following August ; 
grazing on stubble during autumn. 

(2) Ploughed in March and sown with barley, 

oats, beans or pulse ; grazing on the 
stubble during the autumn. 

(3) Land ploughed twice, but lying fallow, 

and open to cattle. 

The three-field system seems to have gradually super- 
seded the two-field system except in certain districts where 
the latter remained until both the systems gave way before 
the modern method of convertible husbandry in which 
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periods of grass growing alternated with arable culture. It 
was the profit of sheep farming and cattle breeding which 
first led to the withdrawal of lands from the common 
cultivation and their enclosure with fences. This move- 
ment began in the east of England in the fifteenth century 
and resulted in a considerable depopulation of certain 
parts of the eastcwi counties. The incentive of sheep 
breeding did not extend over the rest of the country, and 
probably also there were greater legal difficulties in making 
enclosures in other parts of England, a larger percentage of 
land having been freehold originally in the eastern counties. 
Sporadic enclosures took place throughout the i6th century, 
but it was not until proper ideas of convertible husbandry 
and drainage were learnt from the Dutch in the 17th century 
that a widespread interest in the consolidation of holdings 
and their enclosure began to be evinced. 

The best account of the enclosure movement is given 
by Professor Conner in his book “ Common Land and Enclo- 
sure'' (Macmillan, 1912). He has traced from contem- 
porary documents the whole course of the movement and 
has described the legal methods adopted at various times 
to carry out the enclosures. In the 17th century the 
enclosures were mainly carried out by agreements of the 
owners, which would mean the lord of the manor, the 
copyholders and one or two free-holders. It was usually 
considered necessary to render the agreement indefeasible 
by obtaining a decree of the Court of Chancery. A few 
extracts from Conner’s book will be of interest. 

During the seventeenth century agreements were 
even more important. The testimony as to their preval- 
ence is strong, and spread throughout the period. They 
find mention in the record of the action of the Privy 
Council, between 1630 and 1640, which illustrate the 
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difficulties which beset those anxious to agree, and also 
the methods whereby a reluctant consent was often wrung 
from those who were unwilling. Again, in the controversy 
which raged a little later as to the effect of the inclosures 
in the Midlands, and particularly in Leicester, we are told of 
the lords of the manors and others anxious to inclose that 
if they cannot persuade, they commence a suit in law,” * 
The difficulty of this method was that the decree 
would not affect rights which were claimed by others than 

the parties to the case It may be suggested that 

it was the recognition of this limitation which led to the 
disuse of this particular method. Its inability to procure 
anything like a binding or universal consent, together with 
the difficulty attending purely voluntary, and even register- 
ed agreements, led to the open and steady demand for 
powers to prevent obstruction which could be obtained 
only by application to Parliament.” t 

** This new stage on which enclosure enters under par- 
liamentary authority admits of division into three periods. 
During the first, which extends through the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the general act of 1801, the growth of the private 
acts may be traced from the very rudimentary form of the 
earlier acts to that high degree of development where, by 
reason of the very uniformity and complexity of the provi- 
sions included on each occasion, a general act was rendered 
not only feasible and useful but essential. The second 
period is from 1801 to 1842-5, J and includes the private 
acts which were passed in accordance with the provisions 
of the general act. After 1845 the powers hitherto 


* Ibid,, pp. 53.4. 
t Ibid., pp. 55-6. 

t That is, to the general act of 1845. 
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exercised directly by Parliament, and through commissioners 
specially appointed by act, were delegated to different 
permanent bodies established by act, and subject to 
Parliamentary control, inasmuch as their decisions or orders 
had to remain on the table of the Houses before becoming 
operative.*' * 

The usual procedure in making enclosures by private 
act was, at the close of the i8th century, when the 
technique had fully developed, as follows, f Proceedings 
were commenced by a petition for an act, which involved 
considerable expense whether the act were ultimately 
obtained or not, and this placed the initiative in the power 
of wealthy owners only. A meeting of owners and others 
known to be interested had to be called and a preliminary 
agreement of all those who could be got to agree to submit 
their interests to commissioners sanctioned by Parliament 
was included in the petition. In most cases the commis- 
sioners, usually three in number, were named in the 
petition or draft bill. The commissioners were usually 
paid. Probably the best “ were practical men with 
knowledge of farming and surveying, who gained exper- 
ience from being employed in enclosure after enclosure.” { 
The powers of the commissioners were considerable and 
each was bound by oath to administer with justice. Their 
award was final, except as to the title to property. The 
local proceedings were arranged with a view to ])ublicity, 
and usually opened with a public meeting to consider 
the draft petition. After such negotiations and meetings 
as proved necessary, signatures of the draft bill were 


* Ibid.f pp. 59-6 o. 

t This is abstmeted from Conner, ibid.<, Book I, Chap. III. 

} nid., p. 7 $. 
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obtained and witnessed, showing the degree of dissent, 
if any ; and the act was then usually passed by Parlia- 
ment with little or no alteration, if in the usual form. 

The commissioners being now appointed called a 
public meeting, at the locality, at which they usually took 
the opportunity of obtaining public consent, or at least 
hearing objections, in regard to the surveyors and valuers 
they proposed to appoint. The survey and valuation, 
the latter parcel by parcel for every holding, were then 
made. Besides fertility of the soil, drainage, situation 
iind cost of enclosing were always taken into account. 
The proposed allotment of new fields was then made, and 
a revaluation of the land on this basis. Upon the im- 
[)rovement of value thus ascertained was first assessed the 
cost of the inclosure ; and then the rights of tithe, various 
rights of the lord of the manor, and of the forest ranger, 
etc., were compromised. The commissioners then pro- 
ceeded to lay out the village anew apportioning land of 
amount corresponding in the proportion of new total value 
with the proportion of estimated value of the previous 
rights of each recipient. “ The new enclosures were as a 

rule regular and compact They lay, in the case of 

some, at a considerable distance from the little village of 
farm houses, while others had the advantage of having their 
holdings conveniently near.” * One of the most important 
duties imposed on the commissioners was the laying out 
of roads, which were to be planned before the land was 
distributed. The public roads were to be constructed at 
the common charge of the enclosure. Private roads for 
access to holdings were planned by the commissioners and 
the expense apportioned by agreement amongst those 
whose holdings they served. “ There is no doubt that 


* pp. b2-3. 
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the roadmaking performed under the enclosure acts co* 
operated with the increase in and improvement of roads 
under the Turnpike Acts* in effecting the great change in 
the means of locomotion which marks the end of the 
eighteenth century/’ Fencing or hedging of the holdings 
was required to be done, and this bore heavily on the 
owners of small allotments, so that they frequently had to 
sell their rights to large holders. 

The. expenses of enclosure were heavy and caused 
loud complaints by the smiiller owners. The Board of 
Agriculture has calculated that the average area affected 
by the acts was 1,162 acres each ; and that the average 
expenses were as follows : — 

£ 

In obtaining the act ... ... 497 

Survey and valuation ... ... 259 

Fees of commissioners and pay of clerks, 

etc. ... ... ... 344 

Fences ... ... •••550 

1,650 

This amounts to an average of £\ Ss, id. (or Rs. 21-r) 
per acre ; but af)parentlv it does not include the assessed 
cost of roads. The appreciation of value was considerably 
more than this for the larger holdings ; but hardly equal to 
the expense for the smallest of the new holdings. 

The subsequent history of the new compact holdings 

Turnpike Trusts oritiinated in the desire to maintain and improve 
roads. In many cases, however, tliey are directed to the provision of new 
roads (see pp 1851, xlviii. County Report, Kent). While the first act 
was in the seventeenth century, such acts are scarce till A^ne, and not 
really plentilul till towards the end of G. II., thenceforward they arc very 
numerous. The trusts were usually for limited periods, but these were open 
to renewal. By the bejjinnin^ of the eighteenth century, the length of 
road under Turnpike Trusts was .about 17,000 miles (in 1818, ,17,601, Pari. 
Papers xvi. ; in 1821, 17,329, Pari. Papers, 1821, iv.), of course the majority 
of roads were not under such Trusts, other roads being given in 1818 at 
86,116 miles.” 
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is one of gradual consolidation and enlargement. Imme- 
diately the redistribution was effected and the land fenced 
oiany cottagers and small holders found themselves 
possessing a field of 5 to 10 acres, or two fields aggre- 
gating 15 or 20 acres. They failed to make them pay, 
got into debt and sold their holdings, usually to the lord 
of the manor, who threw such additional fields into his 
compact farms on which he was proceeding to build farm 
houses and buildings. For the first few years after enclos- 
ure all the cultivators, except the farmer of the old demesnei 
probably continued to live in the village and go daily 
to their new fields. But with the gradual formation of 
larger farms, involving a considerable household working at 
one centre, there was a movement to secure a residence on 
the holding itself, and as fast as landlords could find capital 
for building farm houses the exodus from the village high 
streets took place. It is important to notice that hold- 
ings of less than about 40 acres in area were generally 
located as near the village site as possible. With the form- 
ation of larger farms many of the objections to isolated 
residence disappeared because there was usually a larger 
family and several relatives and hired labourers living on 
the farmstead. These numbers gave increased security, 
and a sufficient degree of social intercourse, if su[)ple- 
mented by visits once or twice a week to the village 
or market town. During the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century the movement for increasing the 
size of farms seems to have continued in England, two or 
three small fiirms of fifty to one hundred acres being thrown 
together and let as one. One of the farm houses and 
appurtenant holdings would be greatly enlarged, and those 
of the other holdings be dismantled, or be let as residences 
with garden and paddock if anywhere near a town. 
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It is worth noting that a vast improvement in the 
intelligence and class of youths who remain to work on 
farms in England has occurred during the past 15 years 
by the cheapening of the bicycle whereby they can meet 
daily in the evening in the village. It is not difficult to 
imagine how, in rural India, social life would be raised to 
an altogether higher plane, were the holdings to be suffi- 
ciently enlarged and methods of cultivation improved so 
that the majority of villagers could afford to own bicycles, 
and if inter-village roads were all metalled so that they 
could use them. The Indian villager is fond enough of 
gadding about if he gets the opportunity ; and it is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the educational value of local as well 
as distant travel. Nothing would more rapidly diffuse 
an interest in and knowledge of improved methods of 
cultivation. 


MorclauiVs Note 

In Ids note referred to above Mr. Moreland first 
indicates ll.e aihanlagcs >\ldch would accrue from a re- 
distribulion of holdings ; and then rightly points out that 
the present waste of power becomes more serious as the cost 
of production increases. He regards it as desirable that 
ex})erifncnts should be made in villages where conditions 
are favourable, and proceeds to outline a method of 
proceeding by arranging exchanges of fields. He then 
suggests that if it were “ found possible to make the bulk of 
the holdings in a village fairly compact, ” the question of 
moving homesteads out would arise. “ Where the holding 
is at a long distance from the village, the cultivator might 
decide after discussion to build a house on it.” He next 
refers to the necessity of retaining the uneconomic holding 
(in due piopoition) as a ladder by which the best and 
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thriftiest labourers can mount to the rank of cultivator. 
The next paragraph is important : if the result of experi- 
ments as above indicated should be negative, the question 
would then arise of passing an Enclosure Act giving land- 
holders the power to override the opposition of a minority 
and reorganise their villages with a clear course open. 
Finally he deals with the question of increasing the size of 
holdings. 

The criticism of this last section of the note relating to 
the size of holdings must depend entirely on the critic's 
premises. Moreland writes as if looking at the question 
from what I hope I may call the old-fashioned point of view. 
The question with him is whether external economic forces 
will force attention to the size of holdings as a serious social 
evil through the margin between price and cost of produc- 
tion becoming less than a subsistence minimum. He tliinks 
there is no reason for immediate anxiety, and hails the 
co-operative movement, especially co-operative purchasing 
and marketing, as a means of at least staving off, if it 
cannot permanently prevent, such a calamity. 


Objects of Proposed Changes 

My own object in the proposals which I • shall make 
in the remainder of this paper is a very different one from 
that which may be inferred from Mr. Moreland’s note; and 
1 would submit that it is of fundamental importance to 
have clearly in view the object of any proposed measures 
before judging them, and that it is always necessary to 
decide definitely upon the aim of any reform under con- 
sideration before proceeding to discuss what changes are 
needed and how they are to be carried into effect. 
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In the measures which I shall now tentatively outline 
I keep constantly in view as their object the deliberate 
and progressive increase of the welfare of the Indian people. 

The economist is directly concerned with two ways 
of realising this end : — 

(1) By the development of the economic re- 

sources of India with the utmost 
rapidity consistent with safety in 
assuring permanence of the results 
obtained. 

(2) By the provision of the physical basis for 

progress to a higher standard of life — 
intellectual, religious, moral, and 
social — by indicating : — 

(a) how to utilise for this purpose with the 
greatest efficiency the wealth pro- 
duced by the development of 
resources ; 

id) how the material environment, as 
regards dwellings, towns, roads, 
water-supply, public works, and so 
forth, may be arranged so as to 
react with the greatest effect in 
the desired direction of intellectual, 
moral and social uplift. 

There can be no question but that the right line of 
advance in developing the resources of India is to utilise 
the machinery of Government in order so to rearrange 
the land tenure system as to enable the existing body of 
skill and knowledge of the agricultural art possessed 
by the cultivators through tradition and by numerous 
trained experts, and the existing supply of capital in both 
private and State control, to be employed with the 
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maximum of efficiency in the production of wealth. At 
the same time in devising measures to this end care 
should be taken that there is not a serious loss of character 
and other beneficial qualities of the agricultural population 
by the social revolution that must be caused, but rather 
that the measures taken for the production of wealth tend 
at the same time to the upbuilding of the more perfect 
man. As a step in this direction I proceed now to define 
the type of rural community which appears to me to be 
a realisable ideal for the near future, and a very distinct 
advance along the road which I have indicated. 

I would like to say at the outset that my views on 
this question were only formed after a visit last year to 
the Lower Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canal colonies. 
I very much doubt whether any one who is not 
familiar with the wonderful canal colonies of the Punjab 
will have the faith that has been born in me as to the 
possibility of the rural regeneration of the rest of British 
India. In the remainder of this paper I shall refer only 
to temporarily settled tracts where the zemindari system 
of landlord and tenant prevails, as in the Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Central Provinces and parts of the 
Punjab. Much that I say will also be applicable to the 
permanently settled territories of the United Provinces, 
Bihar, and Bengal. 

• Types of Neiv Villages 

In the first place it is necessary to get a clear idea 
of the kind of village we wish to facilitate the growth of. 
In the neighbourhood of Allahabad ihe size of the 
administrative villages varies very considerably, from 200 
acres or so up to about 3,000 acres. The largest villages 
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are disliked owing to the excessive complication of the 
accounts, and the need of employing two or three patwaris. 
On the other hand the small villages cannot support a 
single patwari, and one man acts for two, three or even 
four villages. Some administrative villages are without 
any inhabited site at all, the owners having migrated and 
the land being let or sold to inhabitants of surrounding 
villages who walk thence to cultivate their fields. For 
revenue and r)ther administrative purposes, as well as for 
our purpose of consolidating holdings, it will be desirable 
to adopt a policy of freedom in altering, and particularly 
in enlarging, village boundaries, so as to produce compact 
villages varying from 2,000 acres up to 3,500 acres. 

As such villages will often embrace four or five 
existing villages there will be four or five abadis^ as 
may be found in some villages now. In the Punjab 
where rainfall is slight the choice of an abadi lies 
between several squares in an administrative chak ; but 
where the monsoon rainfiill (Juno to September) exceeds 
20 inches, dwelling sites must be chosen with care ; and 
there are not many to be found which will be dry in a 
wet monsoon and yet be conveniently located for water- 
supply and other purposes. The question of dwelling sites 
is much too complicated to be settled by external authority, 
and I think it was a pity that Mr. Moreland in this Note 
raised the question of villagers migrating to live on their 
holdings, as the replies of a large proportion of the 
zemindars to whom the Note was circulated are in opposition 
to the consolidation of holdings on the ground that the 
cultivators will refuse to leave their abadis and go to live 
on their holdings. The two questions are really entirely dis- 
tinct, and should be kept so. The experience of thousands 
of square miles of the canal colonies shows that it is 
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perfectly possible to have compact holdings lying at vary- 
ing distances from the abadi in which all villagers live. 
A large abadi there becomes almost a little town, with 
properly planned streets and several shops, a school, and 
open market square. 

If the cultivators ultimately find that the agricultural 
advantage of living on their holdings outweighs its social 
and other disadvantages, they will move out of their own 
accord, provided legal facility is given for them to obtain 
consent to build and also compensation for such improve- 
ments if ejected. If this protection be granted the question 
may be left, I think, to settle itself. Facilities should also 
be arranged where desired for gradually rebuilding existing 
abadis on their present sites, so as to provide more space, 
wide roads, and better sanitary conditions in every way. 

The arrangement of the fields when a new allotment is 
made should have reference not only to the requirements 
of agriculture, but also to the convenience of the revenue 
and land record officials, and also of the irrigation depart- 
ment in districts watered by canals. In my opinion no 
account should be taken of the existing field boundaries. 
A clean sweep should be made and redistribution carried 
out on the simplest possible plan. There is no doubt that 
the rectangular field system, adopted in the Punjab 
colonies has here, as in America, very great advantages. 
Whether the fields be actually made squares or rectang es 
all field measurements are greatly simplified, and water 
is saved in irrigation. A further advantage is that 
boundary stones cannot be shifted without detection, since 
the observer should always see in each direction long 
lines of posts at equal distances in a straight line. It does 
not seem to me necessary to insist on the new compact 
holdings being fenced in, but owners or occupiers should 
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be at liberty to put up boundary fences, of which not less 
than half the thickness must be on their own land.* 
Fencing with mud or kachcha brick walls, or wire, should 
be encouraged, and hedges discouraged, except perhaps for 
enclosing pasture. 

As regards the latter, the allotment would always 
provide grazing ground close to the abadi^ and usually this 
would be split up into fields of about two or three acres 
in size so that each cultivator could have a paddock for 
his cattle. An alternative plan would be to have the 
grazing land immediately around the village split up into 
two or three large enclosed fields of from 20 up to 40 
acres each, in each of which certain villagers would 
have specified grazing rights. Each house would also 
have a small yard of one-sixth or even only one-eighth of 
an acre immediately beside the house. Any stretch of 
waste land lying at a distance from the abadi could also 
be reserved as a pasture ground and be enclosed with a 
ring fence so that cattle could be left there safely enough 
during daylight without children posted to watch, and in 
.some places perhaps at night. It must be remembered 
that one result of the rural reorganisation should be to 
bring a school to every village, where a curriculum having 
a definite relation to the principal occupation would be 
taught ; consequently the cheap labour cf children would 
not be available for watching cattle, and they must be 
prevented by fences from straying into the corn-fields. 

Enlarf^ement of Holdings 

In the first part of this paper I have already indicated 
my reasons for wishing to see a considerable increase in 

* Ihe projection over the neighbours land should be limited to 12 inches. 
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the average size of holdings cultivated in order that a 
higher standard of living may be introduced and have the 
Opportunity of perpetuating itself. The actual size of 
holdings should vary considerably. It is always a false 
ideal to aim at uniformity where the natural conditions of 
utilisation and of social evolution demand variety. In the 
first place, the si/e of holdings must vary according to the 
character and fertility of the soil and the nature of the 
farming for which the climate and distance from market 
render ii suitable. In the second place, different cultiva- 
tors differ very much as regards the area for which they 
have sufficient capital or sufficient managing ability. 1 
have come across casis within no great distance from 
Allahabad where men are said to be farming as much as 
200 to 300 acres, some of which they own, but most of 
which is rented in a multitude of small fields.* Such 
men must have considerable managing ability ; and if they 
could get compact areas of 300 acres or so, they would 
probably be ready to learn improved methods and intro- 
duce labour-saving machinery. 

It would appear that in the central parts of the Ganges 
plain, outside the canal irrigated area, the mode about 
which the holdings of cultivators wholly or mainly depend- 
ent on agriculture for their livelihood vary in size is about 
8 or 9 acres.t 

It is not easy to get actual statistics of areas cultivated 
owing to the fragmentation of the fields, and to the fact 
that the renting of fields in an adjoining village as a 
sub-tenant is a not uncommon practice. It is impossible 

* This is hearsay evidence gathered in the villages and requires confirm- 
ation by detailed inquiries. The largest figure mentioned was 600 bighas, 
and possibly much of it is worked on the share system. 

t The mode is defined by statisticians as the most frequently occurring 
number or size in any series, or ** the number of which most instances can be 
found” — (Bowley, Elements 0/ Stmtisiicst p. 123). 
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to trace such cross-lettings except by a close analysis of 
the patwari*s registers (khatauni-jamabandi) of a large 
group of conterminous villages, or by personal enquiries on 
the spot. A classification of the holdings of one village 
considered to be very probably typical of the dry area of 


the Lower Doab is given in the following table 
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* The original figures are given in highas, biswas (20=rbigha) and 
biswansis (20= i biswa) and have been converted at the rate of 32 biswas = 1 
^cre. 
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These figures are plotted in the following graph, 
which shows that the mode is approximately one acre 



Figure i. Asadullah-Puk Kohi Vii.lagk 

The ordinates (distances measured vertically from the base- 
line) represent the number of cultivation holdings (farms) in 
each one-acre group ; and the abscissae represent the sizes of 
the area groups in acres. The groups are defined as in the 
above table. 


Taking all matters into consideration, it appears to 
me that a proper arrangement of the size of holdings, 
in accordance with the principles which have been outlined 
in the earlier part of this paper, would produce a graph of 
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the shape shown by the continuous line in figure 2 below. 
The size distribution which seems now to prevail is 
indicated by the broken line. 



Figuke 2. Hypothetical Example 

The broken line is intended to illustrate the present size 
distribution of the existing cultivation holdings in a tahsil or 
district ; and the continuous line represents the size distribution 
which is here advocated as desirable when reorganisation of 
holdings is undertaken. 

In both of the curves we see two peaks, corresponding 
to two distinct modes. Examining the curve representing 
the proposed rearrangement and enlargement of holdings 
we find that the first and lower mode occurs at a size of 
between two and three acres, whilst the other, or greater 
mode, occurs at about 29 or 30 acres. This curve would 
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be interpreted to mean that there are in the group of 
villages represented farms of all sizes from two acres up 
to 200 acres, but that there is a considerable number of 
small holdings cultivated of about 2i and 3 acres in . size, 
several of four acres, and a few of six, seven, eight or 
nine acres. There are rather more of 10 acres, and a few 
more of 1 1 or 12 acres; and for each successive size a greater 
number is to be found up to the size of 29 acres, after which 
the number of farms in each acre group declines pretty 
rapidly at first and then slowly, meaning that there are a 
dozen farms or so of each size up to 50 or 60 acres and a few 
much larger farms up to 200 acres. I am here using the word 
‘ farm * in the sense of cultivating unit. The very small 
ones of two up to five acres in size would be small holdings 
cultivated by artisans and labourers having some other 
occupation as their principal means of livelihood. Farms 
above 40 acres would mainly be cultivated by persons of 
special intelligence and aptitude or of considerable 
capacity, in many cases trained, we may hope, by one of 
the agricultural colleges. 

The advantage of having such variety in the size of 
holdings is that in the first place it gives scope to enter- 
prizing cultivators who may be able without going to 
another district to move from a small to a consideiably 
larger farm. In the second place it tends to introduce 
variety in the methods of cultivation in any district. 
Consequently such of the larger farmers as are progressive 
and have sufficient capital will be a good example to 
tliose who for the time have only small holdings. Another 
important point is to introduce flexibility in the size of 
holdings so that cultivators may easily add to the area 
which they are farming when neighbouring land falls 
vacant. The rectangular field system as laid out in the 
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Lower Hari Doab Colony would seem to lend itself 
excellently to this, as the squares are subdivided each into 
25 fields of exactly one acre, which are numbered uni- 
formly throughout the whole colony according to an 
officially established system. 


Removal of Surplus Population 

The average size of holdings which I have indicated 
as desirable to be adopted as the mode is rather more than 
three times the mode of the existing cultivating unit. If 
the sole change were in the increase of the size of the 
holdings, it would simply mean that after the redistribution 
the land was to be rented to those of the previous cultiva- 
tors who could best manage larger areas, and that the 
others would continue to reside in the villages, working on 
the farms as labourers. It is an express object of the pro- 
posed policy of increasing the size of holdings thereby to 
create an opportunity for the introduction of better methods 
of cultivation ; consequently so far as capital becomes avail- 
able for employing labour-saving machinery there must be 
a displacement of hired agricultural labour. By the open- 
ing of better communication with railway stations, which 
should be an integral part of the scheme, there will not 
only be a rise in the values of farms and of the articles 
produced at the farms, but also increased competition of 
factoiy-made goods brought from outside to the villages, 
which would tend still further to kill the local home 
indn tries and crafts of the village artisans. Consequently 
there would be little opening for the displaced labourers 
in the village industries. The fact has to be faced that the 
introduction of labor-saving implements and machinery — 
even putting an efficient steel plough drawn by strong 
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bullocks in place of the present countiy plough — must 
tend to reduce the population of the agricultural districts 
in India as it has done in other countries. Two very 
difficult questions arise: (i) how a selection is to be 
made of those cultivators who are to be lucky enough 
to get the new enlarged holdings, and (2) what is to be 
done with the surplus able-bodied men who would not be 
required as labourers, and cannot be allowed to remain 
destitute in the villages ? 

The tentative solutions of these problems which I 
would offer for consideration arc as follows. The rentals 
of the new holdings must necessarily be fixed at a higher 
rate per acre to cover the cost of reorganisation and to 
cover the interest on capital which, it is hoped, landlords 
may be induced to spend upon them, or Government to 
adivance ; and as most of the holdings would be more 
than three times the size of the present ones, many of the 
existing cultivators would be unable to face their high 
rentals and there would not be excessive com[)etition for 
the holdings. It might, indeed, in some places be 
necessary to subdivide some of the larger newly made 
holdings in order to get tenants who ccnild prove 
themselves actually able to pay the rent. By such a 
process of economic selection, workhii*' jroin a lar^c 
average she of holding doun to such smaller average she as 
proved itself to be stable, the best farmers, from the culti- 
vating and business point of view combined, would he 
automatically selected. The solution of the second problem 
of moving the surplus of competent adult labour would, I 
think, be a double one. Some would be offered the 
opportunity of taking up waste land in distant parts of 
India where population is badly needed. Others would 
be assisted to migrate to the towns where industries are 
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growing; and they would be given every inducement to 
settle down there so as to form a permanent industrial 
population. 

The enquiries that I have made show that there are 
waste lands, not only in the Punjab, but also very exten- 
sively in the Native States of Rajputana and Central India, 
such, for example, as Bikanir, Alwar, Patiala, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Indore, and Rewa. In many cases irrigation is 
needed to make these lands available, but if there were 
prospects of obtaining the population, most of the Native 
States would be ready enough to carry out the necessary 
works. I- think two million acres could by suitable ar- 
rangements be colonised in the Native States. The Punjab 
will [)robably fill up its own waste land. The United 
Provinces with their 47 million inhabitants might well 
contribute two or three millions for the colonisation of the 
Rajputana and Central India States and for emigration to 
the Central Provinces where, I am informed, there are still 
many tracts of waste land on which the Central Provinces 
Government would be only too glad to locate settlers."* 
The main difficulty is the difference in type of country, the 
soil, rainfall and crops being different. It is for this reason 
that such migrations of cultivators need to be carefully 
organised. I ma)’ suggest that they might be managed and 
assisted by the Agricultural Departments of the different 
provinces and states working in co-operation, particular 
care bsing taken to see that newly settled colonists are 
located in villages (ryotwari or zemindarij at the head of 
which is placed a man of good character, knowing 
thoroughly from many years’ experience the local 

• Sucli (li'slricl.'s .lie ( li.iiiil.i, Clili:iUisL;;iili, Kaijim' and DmiJ 

and It) a MVialli.i cnUiiI S.iui;or. Fui iliis? infouuaUun I am indel.>Lc<l .• 
The llon bk’ Mr. J. T. Marten, M.A.. I.C.S. 
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conditions of agriculture and capable of giving instruction 
therein, which should be made as much one of his official 
duties as the collection of revenue. 

In a similar manner the emigration to growing in- 
dustrial cities ought to be managed by Government in 
Mich a manner as to secure that the newcomer at least 
begins his industrial career under the most [)ropitious 
circumstances. It is not too early even now to establish 
in Cawnpoie and all the larger towns Government Labour 
Bureaus similar to those which have proved so successful 
in recent years in England. In regard to the immigrants 
from rural districts the labour bureaus should have a more 
comprehensive duty than merely finding employment, and 
should be responsible for securing decent and proper 
conditions of work, a fair remuneration, and sanitary and 
comfortable housing accommodation. It is greatly in the 
public interest for the promotion both of industries and 
agriculture that these matters pertaining to the welfare of 
labour in great cities should from the first be controlled in 
an enlightened manner. There could be no excuse for 
allowing the repetition in India of the scandalous social 
conditions which arose in the rapidly growing towns of 
Great Britain at the time when the agricultural revolution 
was squeezing the labour into the cities to be rapidly 
absorbed by the industrial revolution. 

Replanning of Roads 

A very important part of the reorganisation of 
villages must be the complete replanning of all roads in 
the village and its neighbourhood. Only those roads 
which are already drained and metalled as first class roads 
would be retained in their present alignment. All other 
roads would be abolished and turned into ploughed fields • 
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so that the replanning of rural roads might commence witli 
a clean sheet. The justification for this drastic measure 
lies in the fact that 95 per cent of the existing roads were 
in existence before the railways were constructed, so that 
the great majority of them have no advantageous relation 
to the location of the railway stations. It is true that tlie 
engineers who planned the railways have often placed 
stations at points where important main roads, metalled 
or un metal led, cross the railway ; but the majority of 
Cfuintry stations have no main roads approaching them, 
ai d none near them, except the trunk road which usually 
runs parallel with the railway. 

The ideal arrangement of roads would be a net-work 
of minor roads converging into more important roads 
which would themselves converge directly upon the 
nearest railway stations. In order to get a clear idea of 
the road system, we must recognise the classes of roads 
reciuired, which I shall take from the smallest upwards. 
We have first tho.se giving .acce.ss from the village site to 
the various firms. These I shall term the “ field ” roads. 
As in the Punjab colonies, they would usually run along 
the edges of the squares and would be made from 10 to 
15 feet wide, according to the number of squares to which 
they would give acce.ss. The metalling of these roads, 
if any, would be carried out mainly at the expense of the 
owners of the holdings served. The next class may be 
called “inter-village’* roads. These would form a net-work of 
roads going from every village direct to every other adjoin- 
ing village. The third class of roads we might call “ station” 
roads for they would run direct from the villages lying 
at any distance up to six miles from the railway station 
by the shortest route to the station, there being, however, 
no two roads made at an angle of less than 30°^with 
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one another. The fourth class of roads would be “ trunk ** 
roads, provided for fast motor traffic, and in order to give 
alternative routes for produce to reach the market towns 
in case of break downs on tne railway, or of freight rates 
proving exorbitant for short journeys. 


Procedure for Consolidation of Holdings 

The principles which should guide the choice of a 
method of carrying out the reorganisation of villages on 
the lines above described are the following. In the first 
place compulsion should be avoided as far as possible and 
the principle adopted that no change should be imposed 
upon any area unless the owners of more than one-half 
of that area desire the change. Should this condition be 
satisfied for an area which might be one village, or might 
embrace for special reasons two or more contiguous 
villages, it would seem expedient that legal power should 
be taken to compel the minority to accept the redistribu- 
tion of holdings under the supervision of Government. 
In the second place whatever machinery might be estab- 
lished to carry out the redistribution, it must work in such 
a manner that the expense of the whole operation should 
be kept as low as possible and should not in most cases 
exceed Rs. 15 per acre, excluding the cost of fencing the 
roads. In the third place, considerable elasticity should 
be permitted in the methods of carrying through the 
reorganisation in different places during the first few years, 
as the whole undertaking would be in an experimental 
stage so that different methods might be tried, and the 
best be ultimately selected for a permanent set of 
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regulations. Fourthly, the possible necessity for a consider- 
able change of the existing tenancy law in the reorganised 
villages must be faced. The present system actually 
discourages any improvements being made by landlords ; 
and much of the benefit of the change would be lost if 
some alteration of the tenancy laws were not made 
concurrently with the reorganisation of holdings. I 
see no difficulty in making a special tenancy law different 
from the general tenancy law applicable to reorganised 
villages in which the reorganisation has been controlled 
or approved by Government. For the sake of complete- 
ness 1 may add as a fifth principle the obvious condition 
that the redistribution of land must be made upon the 
most equitable basis possible, and that liberal com- 
pensation should be given to those, if any, who may be 
excluded from a former cultivating ownership. 

The first step to be taken by Government would 
obviously be an act enabling it to appoint certain officers 
with powers of receiving, taking into consideration and 
acting upon applications for the consolidation holdings in 
any village or villages. Such a law would appoint a body 
of commissioners, perhaps five in number, whose duty 
it would be to receive petitions for consolidation. These 
commissioners would be jointly responsible for the 
carrying out of every reorganisation, but they would be 
given the power of appointing one commissioner from 
among themselves to have special charge of each parti- 
cular reorganisation. Such commissioner would always 
be an experienced settlement or revenue officer. In 
carrying out his duties he would be assisted by two 
assessors who should be persons of standing with local 
knowledge of the district and who should be appointed 
by the commissioners from a number of suitable persons 
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nominated by the owners and other persons interested 
ill the proposed reorganisation. 

Prominent public notice having been given in the 
locality affected, and generally elsewhere by advertisement 
ill the newspapers that the proposed redistribution of 
linldings would be taken into consideration, the commis- 
sioner would hold a public meeting in the locality and 
explain witli the help of his assessors the precise objects 
of the consolidation, the benefit to be expected, the 
classes of persons whose interests would be affected and 
what steps they should take to secure the benefits of the 
scheme and to protect themselves so far as might be 
necessai}-. Notice would then be given to all persons 
interested to state their claims and objections in writing, 
for which purpose a legal adviser might perhaps be placed 
at their disposal at a nominal charge. 

As soon as it was made clear that a majority of the 
ownership of the area, whether reckoned by shares or by 
area of holdings, was in favour of a redistribution, the 
commissioners would apply to Government for sanction 
to proceed. For this purpose the)’ would prepare a report 
which would be published in the GasettCy and Government 
would appoint a period of three months to hear objections. 
If these objections did not appear to warrant the suspen- 
sion of the application, or abrogation of the proposed 
proceedings, Government would order the commissioners 
to proceed after a further period of two months. At this 
stage it would be open for any objector to appeal to the 
High Court to stay the proceedings ; but this would 
probably involve considerable expense, and the money 
would be lost unless the objector could make out a very 
good case. The necessary period having elapsed, and the 
High Court haying issued no order to stay the proceedings, 
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the commissioners would once more hold a public 
meeting in the locality and explain fully the steps by 
which they would proceed to effect the redistribution 
of holdings. They would next appoint competent sur- 
veyors and a trained valuer. They would enter into 
communication with the Public Works Department or 
the District Board as to the replanning and the estimat- 
ing for the roads. With the complete survey before them 
such questions as joint irrigation and drainage would be 
investigated ; and the question of any demand existing 
for a new dwelling site could be raised. With all this 
information in their possession the commissioners would 
then proceed to decide what areas should be reserved for 
grazing and for general purposes; and the remaining area 
suitable for cultivation would then be divided up for a 
trial allotment and a valuation of it on this basis made 
At this stage objections might be heard ; but they would 
be largely disregarded if (hey conflicted with the larger 
interests and general purpose of the proceedings. Finally 
a revised allotment might be made and a final valua- 
tion, on the basis of which the various owners would 
be assessed with the cost of the consolidation. The 
value of land required for roads other than field roads 
would be pooled, and deducted pro rata from the value 
of all the new allotments ; but the land required to be 
given uo for field roads to other peoples’ holdings 
would be taken into account in deciding the individual 
allotments. 


Methods of Enlarging Units of Cultivation 

The importance of the consolidation of holdings 
being accompanied by an enlargement of the average size 
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of the unit of cultivation has already been emphasised ; 
and it remains to consider what action the commissioners 
should be required to take to secure this result. It is 
obvious that it would not be possible to do very much to 
compel owners to let their land in large rather than small 
holdings and the control of sublettings would be difficult. 
The methods likely to be successful would be on the one 
hand to attract likely tenants away from the village and 
the surrounding neighbourhood, and on the other hand to 
place obstacles in the way of letting small areas. 

The first would be accomplished by advertising as 
thoroughly as possible facilities for emigration to the 
towns and to districts under colonisation in the manner 
above suggested (see p. 40), and by establishing agencies 
in the locality and for such distance around as seemed 
necessary in order to lessen the supply of would-be tenants 
from the surrounding country. To place obstacles in the 
way of letting small areas, the commissioner might be 
required, after allotting new holdings to the owners, to 
proceed to define accurately the convenient farms or 
letting areas, having powers to insist that all the first 
lettings after the redistribution should be made only in 
accordance with these areas, and without subdivision. If 
difficulty were experienced in letting, variation should be 
allowed only with the consent of the commissioner. The 
commissioners would fix a number of areas of from 2 to 
6 acres each for letting as small holdings, and areas from 
16 acres upwards for letting as farms. Power of compul- 
wy sale of land belonging to any obstructive owner, at the 
new valuation rate le.ss 10 per cent, must be given to the 
commissioners in case the owner were to refuse to allow his 
holding of, say, 10 or 12 acres to be grouped with another 
<^wner’s land for letting purposes. A sufficient degree of 
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permanence could be given to the farm areas defined by 
the commissioners by making it impossible for owners to 
recover rent by process of law for fractional parts of the 
officially sanctioned letting areas, unless such fractional 
parts were added to an adjoining whole farm and held by 
the same tenant. Thus farms could be amalgamated, or 
one be divided and its parts added to adjoining farms, but 
letting subdivisions of single farms would be very risky. 

The adjustment of occupancy rights might prove 
troublesome when the new area to be let to the occupancy 
tenant exceeded the old area which he held with occu- 
pancy right. The commissioner might be empowered in 
such cases to decree a compromise whereby the area 
covered by occupancy right would be extended in con- 
sideration of the rent over the whole being raised to an 
equitable extent. 


Cost of the Reorganisation 

It is difficult to form any estimate, but it seems pro- 
bable that the cost of reorganisation of areas of not less than 
1,000 acres at a time would work out at between Rs. lo 
and Rs. 20 per acre, excluding fencing and other physical 
improvements. The larger the area done in one place, 
the lower would be the average cost, because the commis- 
sioner and other officers instead of paying occasional visits 
would reside for months together on the spot. For this 
reason I would advocate a procedure of placing a whole 
district at a time under reorganisation when a sufficient 
number of applications had been received from it In 
any district thus declared to be under reorganisation the 
first step would be the preparation of a general plan of 
trunk, station, and inter-village roads for the whole 
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district. A reorganisation commissioner would be as- 
signed to the district for his whole time, just as a settle- 
ment officer is, and he would be assisted by different 
assessors in each pargana or tahsil. In any district de- 
clared to be under reorganisation Government might agree 
to do the whole business at a flat rate of Rs.io per acre, 
whilst in isolated areas reorganised elsewhere tlie charge 
would be from Rs.i2 to Rs. 20 per acre. 

In my opinion there can hardly be any question but 
that the consolidation of holdings would prove a very pro- 
fitable operation for land-owners. The market value of 
their lands would probably be increased by about 50 per 
cent within the first five years and still more after another 
five years when skill and capital for cultivating the larger 
holdings would have developed and rents could be 
substantially raised. It would be wise for Government 
to undertake not to raise the land revenue on account of 
the profits of the consolidation until the period of one 
settlement should have elapsed ; that is to say, assuming 
the cost to be borne by the owners. It would probably 
be a more popular policy, and incidentally profitable to 
Government, if the latter undertook to bear the whole 
costs of the reorganisation and recouped itself by a special 
cess or addition to the land revenue calculated at, say, 
7 or 8 per cent per annum on the capital cost of the 
reorganisation 

The Necessity for Experiments 

In conclusion I wish again to emphasise the nece.s- 
sily for undertaking experiments in the consolidation of 
holdings under favourable circumstances in all the different 
tracts of the country. In the United Provinces, for 
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example, ten different areas, each consisting of one, two 
or three villages, might be selected, preferably in easily 
accessible localities. If Government were to offer to bear 
the entire cost of the consolidation of the first 20,000 
acres to be undertaken, without enhancement of land 
revenue, I am sure that there would be no lack of offers 
of their estates by owners. It would be necessary to 
make it clear that all tenancy difficulties would be 
smoothed over by giving the commissioners special and 
final powers for the purpose in these selected areas. In 
flisciissing the matter with enlightened zemindars whom 
I have happened to meet, the suggestion has been received 
with more favor than I expected, and the only serious 
objection raised has been the expected opposition lA 
tenants, and the impossibility of forcibly removing the 
occupancy tenant from his fields even by buying him out. 

In my opinion there is no reason whatever to wait 
and study the question further before commencing experi- 
ments. Study can best be carried on whilst actual opera- 
tions are proceeding in the selected areas. The nature 
and extent of the difficulties cannot be discovered by an\' 
amount o[' arm-chair thinking beforehand. They must he 
discovered hy experience ; and similarly it is the men 
actually engaged in effecting the reorganisation who are the 
most likely to be able to find solutions for the difficulties 
they encounter. Re.sourceful and trustworthy men must 
be selected and they must of necessity be given very wide 
powers and discretion. Handled thus in a spirit of wise 
liberality it is difficult to conceive that the great economic 
charge to be thus inaugurated can be anything but 
beneficial in the highest degree to India and the masses 
of her people. 

Printed at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad by Samuel T. WisTON, 

No. 2111.— 7- i 2-* x 7. 
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Since the foregoing paper was put into print I have had 
the advantage of discussing it with Professor Patrick Geddes, 
and in the light of his friendly criticisms and of the discussion 
at Poona there are a few words which it seems to me desirable 
to add. Professor Geddes observes, with reference to the 
standard of living (page 2) that it is raised by three, not two, 
agencies : that is, (i) by example, that is desire to imitate or 
emulate persons who possess the means and do actually live at a 
higher standard. Such example is stimulated (2) by travel and 
its educative effect. The remaining agency is (3) by relevant 
selection from the resources offered by the present educational 
system (though this as a whole is too urban in character and 
thus townward in its attractive and suggestive influences). It 
is probable also, he suggests, that the prevailing low standard of 
living in India was largely brought about by the necessity for 
concealment of property and the general depressive effect of the 
eighteenth century wars, a result which has been to a great 
extent standardised by the nineteenth century land tenancy 
legislation. 

Another note by Professor Geddes refers to page 33 where 
I advocated that no account should be taken of existing field 
boundaries. He would have it that some account of them 
should be taken, not only when field boundaries follow the 
natural contours of the ground (which, of course, I intended 
should be followed), but also so as to avoid breaking home 
attachments by centring the new holding as far as possible on 
the family fields and trees, etc., which are most esteemed. If kept 
in view purely as a subsidiary aim, I agree with this also. 

Another point is the shape of fields which, as Professor 
Geddes points out, should be long rectangles for efficiency of 
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ploughing, and not closely approximating to squares. The 
holdings also, he says, should be long rectangles, as nearly as 
possible radiating from the village site. Again, as occupation 
for the surplus population Professor Geddes would advocate the 
further development of forestry, fruit growing and silk culture; 
whilst a very considerable number of persons would be employed 
in the ever growing programs of public works. 

One of the speakers at the Conference thought that a weak 
point in my scheme was that the re-organisation would produce 
a complete break with the past traditions of the village. This, 
however, would not be the case, as I do not propose to break 
up the village itself, that is the abadi, nor its immediate surround- 
ings of wells, tanks, temple and sacred trees. The social 
centre of village life would remain unaffected by the, redistribu- 
tion of fields, and changes in the village buildings would only 
come about later by a gradual process of growth and 
reconstruction, 

I may add that in the section on the enclosure movement 
in England reference should have been made to the work 
of Ur. Gilbert Slater, University Professor of Economics at 
Madras, on The English Peasantry and the Enclosure o f Common 
Fields, which gives a clear statement of the methods and results 
of the enclosures. This book was not available to me when 
writing, or it would have been mentioned in the paper itself. 
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The lines across the bottom of the map represent the 
main line of the East Indian Railway ; and a road crosses 
near the centre. There is one principal abadi, and there 
are three subordinate dwelling sites. These are shown 
by very heavy black lines forming a kind of cellular 
structure ; and streets are shown in two of them. The 
irregular ovals represent water-tanks, jhils, or ponds. 
For the sake of illustrating the scattered nature of the 
holdings, the fields actually cultivated by five individual 
cultivators during the crop year 1913-14 have been hatched 
or stippled with a distinguishing design as shown in the 
left-hand lower corner. These five cultivators were chosen 
at random. It will be seen that, whilst one cultivator tilled 
fields scattered in twelve different places, another (the one 
with the top design in the key; had only two contiguous 
fields, situated in the extreme north of the village. It is 
possible this last mentioned cultivator owns or rents lands 
in a neighbouring village. 
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PREFACE 


This Bulletin contains llie suhstance of a course of public 
lectures delivered in the University of Allahabad during 
February, March and April of the present year. It will be 
obvious that some of the lectures are not printed in full, but 
lire more or less summarised. A few parts, more especially 
:i review of I he history of the land legislation in the United 
IVovinces, wliicli is !icce>sible in other books, have been 
omitted altogether ; and there hus also been some re- 
arrangement of the order in which the >ub-jeer -matter is 
presented. Otherwise the contents of this volume represent 
the lectures as delivered. 

It might perhsips htive been advantageous if some rovii'w 
of laud systems in other foreign countries besides Ungland 
had beef) included in the b'cl tires ; but I felt tluit this would 
iitiduly enlarge what was already an extensive subject. I 
have attempted to reaiedy this defect in some degree by 
including in an Appendix to this volume a list of books 
which give .some description of the tenancy systems of other 
countries, together with occasional extracts therefrom and 
'Oine comments. 

After reading through the lectures again in proof, the 
conviction grows on me that the agrarian problem in India 
is of deeper significance and greater importance than was 
iiiilicated anywhere in my lectures. I seem to see it now 
the groat political question which will emerge as soon as 
die constitutional strife is laid to rest. It is essentially an 
•nionomic problem : anti one that will affect the very 
>’oots of the future prosperity of India. I think the geneial 
tendency of unenlightened public opinion will be to favor 
peasant proprietorship in its broad sense, including tenants 
'vith fixity of tenure as well as those holding proprietary 
lights. The controversy as to the re.spective merits of large 
^ud small holdings as a system of agriculture, will rage here 
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as in other countries. An outcry will be raised against 
depopulation when large farms are created. The greater 
the pressure of the population upon the land the greater 
will tend to be the restrictions imposed by law upon the 
freedom of landlords. In favor of the policy of peasant 
proprietorship will be urged its apparent success in France 
and Belgium, and th^ modern movement for the re-creation 
of small holdings in England. 

1 feel it tiecf^ssary to point out here that such argument<: 
will be wholly fallacious, because they do not take into 
acciiunt the very different economic conditions prevailing in 
Europe. The British Isles and all the Western countries 
of the continent of Europe — Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Prance, Spain and Portugal — are essentially countries 
with a maritime sea-board : and their economic development 
during the past fifty years has been largely conditioned hy 
the growing cheapness of ocean transport. The cultivation 
of the smill holdings in France. Belgium and Germany could 
never supply the food required hy the present population. 
These countries, as well as England, normally draw a large 
part of their food-supply from the most distant parts of the 
world. Wheat comes from Hnssia, Canada, the Unite«i 
States, the Argentine and Aus^tralia ; meat from North ami 
South America, Australia and New Zealand ; eggs and dairv 
products from Russia, Australia and Canada. The main 
fact, however, is the large importation of wheat ; tlm 
cultivation of which is uneconomical on small holdings in 
Europe. The peasants of these countries are devoting 
themselves more and more every year to specialized 
products — potatoes, vegetables, fruits, herbs, sugar-beet, 
tobacco, and a host of minor products, a demand for .which 
has been created by the growing populations of the cities. 

How different is the situation in India ! In normal 
years we export wheat and rice. It is almost inconceivable 
that India shonld ever become a country importing food- 
stuffs ; for by the time our industrial development .shall 
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lave proceeded far enough to reverse our position in the 
^vorld’s markets, countries which now export wheat will 
liave little, if any, surplus after feeding their own popula- 
tions. Whatever surplus there may he will he bought by 
Kurope and the United states, not India. Hence we must 
look forward to relying for all time on our own production 
if foodstul^fs. In a land so fertile as fndiu a system of 
igrioulture developed to the extent prevailing in Western 
Kiirope could easily support a population of five hundred 
millions at a far higher standard of living than now pre- 
vails ; but agriculture will never develop to that standard 
i)f living if the whole country is peopled with peasant 
proprietors on sinall holdings. They mual go on producing 
loodstuft's hy nnecotiomica] methods, to tin* exclusion of the 
mure profitable produce. 

In some parts India, therefore, hirtf^ scale farnnuq 
mast he do reloped. In other parts too every stimulus will 
l>e needed to raise tlie productiveness of agriculture. My 
opinion is that success will only come hy accepting the 
circumstances as we iind them. Where a landlord class 
(Exists the most rapid means of progress w'ill he the education 
of that landlord class to exercise its true function in the 
iirection and improvement of the agriculture of the tenants. 
Where no landlord cla.ss exists the most fruitful agency will 
1)0 a co-coperative organization of purchasing and sales 
societies, combined with unmeroiis agricultural instructors 
maintained by Government or otherwise. If the landlord 
class cun be induced to take an active interest in the 
promotion of agriculture, there is no doubt in my mind 
that a higher standard of production will be reached more 
rapidly in :;amindari tracts than in r^otwnri areas. J believe 
that this outcome is not only possible hut is the most 
practicable if people would only realize the nature and 
ttrgency of the problem. It is this conviction which is the 
justification of the point of view which 1 have taken 
throughout these lectures. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS 
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The present is indeed the time {or action, for I cannot 
help viewing the future in the rural districts of India with 
grave concern. In almost every ancient country there 
came with tlie growth of population a stage when the land 
came under the proprietorship of feudal landlords whoi^e 
function was to protect their villeins and tenants, for which 
they were paid a rent in kind or in labor, and later in cash. 
Everywhere with the growth of power of the central 
Government these great landed chiefs degenerated and 
became commercialized ; they lived luxuriously in the 
capital cities and handed over their estates to agents for 
management. It was so in England in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, in France in the 18th century, in Russia in the 
19th and 20th centuries. In every one of these countries, 
and others, there has followed an uprising of the peasants. 
In England there were the widespread disorders of 153G, 
repressed in the West with much bloodshed. We know that 
the French Revolution was largely agrarian in origin. In 
Ireland the pressure was relieved by emigration. In Russia 
the unrest of the cultivating classes, which prevailed before, 
was deeply stirred by the recent Great War and its social 
reactions. The first, or political revolution, did not affect 
its causes, for the Constitutional Democrats could only 
propose gradual reforms, and the Russian peasants were tired 
of promises. Then the theorist followers of Karl Marx and 
Tolstoy gathered strength and associated with themselve.^ 
the peasant party to whom they implicitly, if not explicitly, 
gave license for the destruction of the land-owning class. 
Throughout the vast area of Russia the peasants seized the 
palaces of the nobles and houses of the smaller landlords, 
and divided up their home farms amongst them. The 
aristocracy of Russia is either dead, or in exile, or starving 
in the streets of Russian cities. 

Doctrines having a close resemblance to those of Tolstov 
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ure now being preached in India ; but not at present those o£ 
Marx. Consequently we have a breathing space. Yet we 
must not underestimate the immediate growth of unrest due 
to two distinct groups of causes : the one purely economic 
and the other political. The economic cause is mainly the 
growth of population and a commercialized land system ; hut 
the political is more complex. The constitutional reforms, 
(‘specially the grant of the franchise to tenants, and the 
speech-making which has followed, are specially responsible ; 
hut the return of soldiers and men of the labor corps from 
their service in foreign lands is also an important factor. At 
last the idea is abroad that men have rights. This is an 
(element of progress, and should be a matter of congratula- 
tion ; but it is also an element of danger. That danger 
can only be averted by such changes as will adjust the 
(‘oonomic fabric to the awakened political consciousness. 
It is impossible for India to continue much longer with a 
mediaeval land system. In Europe the transition to modern 
conditions came about more or less gradually ; in India, 
on the other hand, the most advanced civilization of the 
West impinges upon a social fabric and corresponding land 
system having many of the economic characteristics of the 
feudal period. The situation is for this reason all the more 
(lifBcult. 

It may arouse your interest in the economic problems 
which I am about to discuss if at the beginning of this 
course I give a brief general statement of the conclusions to 
which I have come, and which 1 shall proceed to justify. 
The most fundamental question is, what point of view should 
be adopted ?— What is to be the general object of our land 
policy ? I answer without hesitation that it is the duty of 
the legislature to look forward to the distant future, and not 
merely to apply temporary palliatives. It is neces.sary so to 
reform the land system that it may conduce to the bene6t of 
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the whole oommunitj and may bring the largest measure 
of prosperity to the country. This can be done only by 
devising a system of land tenure the principal object of which 
will be to promote the improvement of agriculture. I hold 
that the landlord system is not bad in itself ; and that if the 
landlords— and in this name I include all talnkdars and big 
zemindars — can be induced to take an enlightened view of 
their responsibilities, to undertake the development of their 
estates and to promote the welfare of their tenants, far 
more beneBt will accrue to the country from the maintenance 
of the landlord system than by seeking to extend any system 
of peasant proprietorship, or sub-proprietorship, in which I 
include the occupancy tenant system. The present time, 
when improved methods of agriculture are receiving atten- 
tion and exciting much interest in this country, appears to 
me more favorable than any previous period for inducing 
landlords to adopt more liiiprnl methods of managing their 
estates ; but if they fail to realize their duties as land- 
owners, strong measures should be taken to dispossess them 
and either to replace them by better landlords, or to 
facilitate the purchase of full proprietary rights by tho 
tenants. I am altogether against introducing the occupancy 
system in Oudh ; and believe that it must be gradually 
abolished in the Province of Agra. Divided control over 
land means stagnation. 

Government has given the talnkdars and zemindars their 
present position ; and it would be unjust to place fetters 
upon all of them without discrimination, t.«., upon those who 
are good as well as those who are bad landlords. Steps mast 
be taken to educate the landlords and their agents in tlit* 
proper methods of estate management ; and some judicial 
machinery must be devised whereby those landlords who fail 
grossly in their duties shall be dispossessed. The analogy of 
arbitration boards in industrial disputes suggests itself, hot 
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would need careful working out. 

The Oudh tenancy system seems to have been devised 
with the right objects in view, but with too many loopholes 
for legal evasion. All practices opposed to the spirit oE the 
Act should be prohibited by law in detail ; and every effort 
should bo made to enEorce the law. At the same time, the 
best protection of the tenants is to raise their standard of 
efficiency and their standard of living, which may be 
accompanied by some measure of education. This will tend 
to decrease the competition for land and increase the labor 
supply for the development of industries ; and at the same 
time it will put the tenants in a position to protect them- 
selves by obtaining enforcement of the law. To reach these 
onds there are many reforms in which Government must 
ilireotly concern itself. The most important is the consolida- 
tion of scattered holdings. This is to be followed by demon- 
stration of improved agricultural methods, and by distribu- 
tion of improved seed — through the tigency of the landlords, 
if possible. Assistance needs to be given in the draining of 
land by the construction of main drains to all villages where 
the land requires drainage ; irrigation facilities should be 
extended, not only from the canals, but also by grants of 
loans through the Agricultural Department for the construc- 
tion of wells and small pumping schemes. The staff of the 
Agricultural Department needs to be enormously increased : 
•ind if officers be rightly chosen every pice of such expendi- 
ture will be highly remunerative to the country. 

Agriculture being the greatest industry of the country, 
technical classes in this, and in estate management, are 
even more necessary than technical schools for industries. 
Kverything should be done to encourage talukdars and 
zemindars to study agriculture themselves, and to improve 
the cultivation of their home farms. They may then become 
interested in improving their tenants’ cultivation and may 
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ooine to realize the great possibilities ot advantage to 
themselves as well as to the tenants and to the country as a 
whole. The standardization of methods of estate manage- 
ment, including forms of lease, of receipts for rent, and of 
compensation for teniints' improvements, must be taken ii|, 
at bnco ; but at first in a manner definitely regarded as 
experimental. The English law of landlord and tenant, and 
especially the Agriculture Holdings Act of 1908, will provide 
useful analogies. 



LECTURE 1 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 

It is Docessarj ut the outset to gain a thorough insight 
into the economic laws governing the growth of population 
and its relation to rents. This subject is but little understood, 
which is unfortunate, because of its supreme importance. 
It is necessary to understand the part played by the 
standard of living in determining rents as well as wages. 
Hcouomists are now agreed that the standard of living to 
which a class of workers has become habitually accustomed 
is a factor of prime importance in determining the rate of 
wages which they will receive ; for should a reduction of 
wages below that necessary to maintain the standard of 
living begin to occur, either as a result of falling demand 
for the commodity, or from an increase of that kind of 
labor, the workpeople resist the fall by every means at their 
disposal. It will be found that they tend either to transfer 
their services to other industries or to adopt a powerful 
trade union combination. In one way or another the 
standard of living reached by that class of workers is 
maintained and the market price of the commodity they 
produce must be based upon it. Of course, there are 
occasional instances of dying industries in which the 
standard of living of workers does actually decline ; but in 
almost all employments after a wage rate has been reached 
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wliioii permits a certain advance of the standard of living 
to he maintained for a period of, say, four or 6ve years, 
any subsequent reduction of that standard of living is 
strongly resisted. 

Now cultivators are a class of agricultural workers who 
in addition to laboring themselves undertake the risks ol' 
the success of their agriculture. The standard of living 
which they reach operates in , exactly the same way to 
maintain their earnings. The cultivator carefully calculates 
what he is likely to be able to realize from crops upon land 
he proposes to rent and what his expenses of cultivating will 
be. In competing to rent more land a cultivator will not, 
as a rule, offer more rent than can be paid according to his 
estimate without reducing their average earnings. His 
average earnings during the past few years usually deter- 
mine pretty closely the standard of living adopted by a man ; 
and when a class of people has become accustomed to u 
certain standard of living, there will not be higher bids 
of rent than will enable them to maintain their accustomed 
standard of living. Whilst this is generally true, it has to 
be remembered that in every community there are persons 
incapable of making a careful estimate, and others who are 
over-sanguine or of reckless temperuiiient who will offer any 
figure however high in order to obtain the particular piece ol 
land on which they have set their fancy. One of the evils of 
letting land to the highest bidder is that good cultivators are 
turned out in favor of such men, who exhaust their resources 
in two or three years and desert the holding, leaving it in 
an impoverished condition. Where^ lettings are made without 
auction, however, the level of rents is determined, other things 
boing equal, by the standard of living. The qualification 
'^other things being equaF’ is of course very important ; for 
in actual practice other things never remain the same. It 
will be found that rents do actually rise at the same time that 
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ibo standard of living is rising. This is either because a 
higher level of prices has permitted the standard of living 
.jt‘ cultivators who raise commercial crops to rise, and 
rents at the same time ; or because the total production of 
agriculture is increasing owing to the improvement of 
methods of cultivation. The increased produce becomes 
.livided between the cultivator and the landlord ; but the 
share which the cultivators retain depends largely upon how 
far the standard of living of their class rises at the same time. 

There are some important features of the standard of 
living which require our attention. It appears to be a 
general economic law that when the standard of living is 
iovv, practically at the subsistence level, it is difficult to 
laise it, and when it has been raised from this low level 
It is easily depressed again by adverse economic forces. In 
ho cotton-growing districts many ot the cultivators did ox- 
•'eedingly well dming the last three or ftmr years of the war : 
and undonbtedly their standard of living was beginning 
10 rise. Tt is probable, however, that the present collapse 
of prices occurring whilst cultivating costs arc still high is 
•Impressing them again to the old standard of living. As 
"oon as a moderately high standard of living has been 
Attained and become fixed in a certain class they exhibit 
both a capacity to rise further more easily, and a strong 
resistance to any depression of the standard of living. 

The standard of living of the great mass of the rural 
population throughout the larger part of the Ganges Valley, 
And in fact throughout most of India, is merely at the sub- 
'^istence level ; and their earnings must rise and full in 
proportion with the cost of living, ft has been observed in 
I’^urope that the higher the standard of living of any class 
of the population the less prolific it becomes. Various causes 
^uch as the education of both men and women combine to 
I'oduce the birth rate in any section in which a higher level 
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unci vurioty ol wants is developed. This applies us uiuuh 
utiiungst the upper classes in India us in Europe. 

With regard to the present problem oJ; Indian rural 
conditions, it is important to note, however, that the tenden- 
cy oL' a high standard o£ living to limit the growth o) 
population does not come into operation until a very high 
•standard has been reached. The fii^st eilect o£ increased 
ournings on any class o£ people who are at the subsistence 
level is to reduce the action ot* the positive check of 
starvation and disease, and to allow u more rapid expansion 
ot‘ the number ofc‘ that class. It will need, therefore, :i 
(ionsiderahle and rapid expansion of earnings to lift the inas< 
of cultivators to such a standard of living as may begin t<» 
restrict the growth of population. 

A further analysis of the population cjuestiou is iiecessar\ 
it will then be seen that the benefits supposed to accrue 
from a peasant proprietorship or ryotwari tenure are, in 
fact, largely illusory when the standard of living of cultivat- 
ors is very low. Wo may consider four dilferent cases: 
the first of these is hypothetical, and the rest are more or 
less reproduced in actual conditions in India. In the lirsi 
case wo assume the peasant cultivators with low standard 
of living settled in a country whore there are no landlords, 
and where the Government exacts no land revenue or iaxe> 
whatever from small cultivators of, say, less than oQ acres 
It does not matter how the (Government manages to exist : 
for our purpose the important point is that out of the gro>.' 
produce of agriculture iu any given district of small 
cultivators nothing whatever goes either to the maintenance 
of the (Tovornment or the support of a landlord class, la 
these circumstances, the cultivating population whose stand' 
jird of living is very low can go on increasing in number ■ 
and they will do so until the limit of the sub-division ct 
holdings has been reached, that is to say, the minimum 
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ul; holding which will support a family. Once this limit 
lias been reached the increase of population ceases, the con- 
dition of the greater section of the people degenerates until 
the positive check of starvation and disease keeps the death- 
i-uto e(|aal to the birth-rate. The important point to i^otice 
for oiir present purpose is that in these circumstances the 
i;ind supports the maximum population possible with a 
aiven technique of agriculture and industry. Furthermore, 
it is to bo observed that all improvements of agriqultural 
oiothods which can be adopted bj’ an illiterate population 
with low standard of living will merely tend to increase the 
density of the population in the district, that is the number 
j» gr^qnare ff ide. Facilities granted for cheap credit, and 
even permanent improvements of the land, will have the 
Niine effect : they merely increase the number of persons 
living on the land per S(iuare mile. In comparing the four 
oases of different land tenure, however, I assume that the 
method of cultivation and the degree of the improvement 
•)f tlie land is the same in every case. All conditions must 
1)0 tho same excepting only the difference of tenure. 

In the second case we may assume conditions whioh are 
familiar under the name of ryotwari tenure. The cultivators 
hold their land subject only to payment of rovenuo to 
^(ovornment, and there are no landlords or other intermedi- 
aries. In this case the gross produce of the land is not 
entirely available for the support of the rural population, 
consequently the population cannot multiply to a density 
equal to that of the first case, and the minimum size of 
holding for 6 very grade of land must be larger. 

In the third case let us assume that the cultivating 
population pays rent to a landlord class who pass 
on a large proportion of it as land revenue to Govern- 
ment ; bat that there are various restrictions upon the in- 
''roase of rentals, by occupancy rights and so forth. 
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so that the landlords cannot obtain the fall economic rent. 
In this case the gross produce has to support not only 
Government but also a landlord classi and the minimum 
size of holdings ivill again be larger. It is worth noting' 
in passing that the landlord class living upon rents 
itself liable to multiply in number by natural increase within 
the limit set by its standard of living ; and, in so far as rents 
cannot be raised, the younger members of the landlord cLss 
are largely squeezed out into occupations in the cities or 
foreign countries. Yet according to Hindu Law they takp 
their share of the rentals with them. 

In the fourth case lot us assume that all the land is in 
possession of the landlord, and that there are no legal 
restrictions on the increase of rentals so that the tenants 
pay practically the full economic rent, keeping to themselve'* 
merely a margin of subsistence. In this case the gros- 
produce supports the (irovornmont and the landlord c.Ias^. 
and a smaller number of cultivators, and the density <>l 
population is the least of all the four cases. 

The important point to be observed is that from th< 
point of view of the cultivating class, there is not much to 
be said in favor of any one of these systems as againpi 
another, for in every case the cultivating class having a lo\' 
standard of living will Bod its earnings sooner or latoi 
reduced to the mere level of subsistence. The advantaj^o 
commonly urged in favor of either of the first two classes 
that is, peasant proprietorship, that the peasant has every 
encouragement to make improvements on his little farm, be- 
cause he is likely to reap the full benefit of them is largely 
illusory, because the more such improvements are irade the 
smaller becomes the holding on which the average cultivator 
has to support his family. There is no getting away from 
the fact that it is the standard of living which is the chie* 
factor in regulating the earnings of the people. 
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It appears therefore that these various systems of land 
tenure differ ultimately only in the maximum density of 
the rural population which they permit for a given soil 
:ind climate. There is indeed much to be said in favor of 
the landlord system on grounds which I shall presently 
explain. In passing it is worth noting that relief to the 
growth of popnlation, which would enable peasant proprie- 
tors, or others with. fixed tenure rights, really to profit by 
improvements they might make, could only result from 
an active emigration of nearly half the number of the 
younger people of each generation either to newly opened 
agricultural tracts or to cities of growing industrial im- 
portance. 

It is obvious at the very commencement of onr enijuirv 
that, in a country whoso economic condition is stationary, 
or in which the economic development is slow, the cl iracter 
of the land tenure makes practically no difl'erence as regards 
the w’olfare of the cultivating population, and that the only 
difference is in the ultimate density of the population. It 
may possibly bo a question of controversy as to whether a 
large population is in itself a desirable object of statesmanship. 
There have been periods in the histories of many countiies, if 
(hey appeared to be threatened with invasion by a foreign 
power, wlieii the increase of popnlation seemed to be of para- 
mount importance. Yet even here it has to be remembered 
that a small population with a high standard of living may 
ho more efficient in the defence of the country than a vast 
population existing merely at the subsistence level. For 
my own part, I would unhesitatingly say that a largo 
population is not a desirable end ; and 1 shall assnmo 
throughout the rest of this course of lectures that the 
m'm of the economic reformer should rather be to restrict 
the growth of population and to raise as larae a proportion 
ef the people as possible to a high standard of living. 
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VVe iiave not, however, Hnished with the diifioalties 
inherent in the growth of popalation, for we may observe 
that it appears to he almost impossible to avoiil a landloirl 
class coming into existence in any tract of country which 
is highly fertile and where the standard of living of tlu* 
cultivating class is low. Let us contrast the highly feriilc 
land such as that of the Ganges Valley eastwards ^roni 
Allahabad to the alluvial lands of Bihar, with the barren 
hills of parts of Central India or the rocky valleys of the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. In those barren lands the 
iMilti valor with difHcuity ekes ont an existence on a holding 
of, say, 12 acres, and paying only about eight annas per 
acre revenue. The land is so unfertile that the gross prodncA 
can hardly expand sufficiently to support a landlord class. 
Particularly is this the case where the unfertile hut cultiva- 
ble land is scattered amongst absolutely barren wastes, for 
there no landlord can find «i profit in the task of supervising 
his estates and collecting the very small rents which aloru* 
arc possible. Consequently in such regions we genoralh 
find no landlord class. 

( >n the other hand, in highly fertile regions, even if tliu 
population is first settled on the land with proprietary 
rights from Government at quite a low revenue, there i" 
no reason to suppose that the landlord class will not in 
course of time arise as a mere result of the economic con- 
ditions. The gross produce from the land is capable of 
considerable expansion by more intensive cultivation. Here 
and there a cultivator is ambitious and saves a little capital 
which enables him to work more land. It pays him either 
to break some land from the waste if available or to rent 
some fields or to work on .some system of sharing with the 
owner. Often he will save enongh to purchase the proprietary 
right. In the course of years an energetic man will manage 
to buy so much land that he need not live wholly by his own 
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cultivation, but can let out iiiuch ol! his land. 1 £ still 
ambitious, he will continue to save and buy more land ; and 
ultimately he will live solely on the rents of his siimII estate. 
The sons brought up to hard work may follow his example 
and greatly extend the family estate ; but ih/ir sons brought 
up to an easy life are content with living on the proceeds of 
their father’s savings. 

There is another way in which the landlord class deve- 
lops where no law prevents it. When the land is fertile, the 
imltivator can in ordinary seasons expand his income by 
;;reater labor, or some one else in his place can do so. The 
hauia or mahajan trades on this fact and advances money to 
the cultivator on mortgage of his holding. Many of such 
loans are not repaid, and tho land falls into the hands of men 
of tho merchant and linancial class who rarely make gooil 
landlords. The latter form of encroachment on peasant 
proprietorship has been to some extent retarded by Land 
Alienation Acts ; but, as in the Tunjab, if tlie trading 
<‘iisLes are excluded from the proprietorship of land there 
>0011 arise money-lending individuals amongst tho cultivating 
olusses, and the same result ultimately ensues. Tliroughout 
the ryotwari tracts of India, and the great canal colonies, 
th^ gradual foriiiitiou of a landlord class is going on. 
wherever the land i.s sutiioiently fertile ; and it may he 
louhted whether any law can stop it. Kven if rents were 
made irrecoverable at law, this would not prevent a man 
letting his land to villagers whom ho knows to be trustworthy 
men and whose interest it would bo to pay tho rent regu- 
larly lest they should be turned out as tresspassers. Farming 
through tenants who are nominally partners is also another 
‘levice which no law can prevent. Hence it appears to me 
impossible for any law to prevent the growth of a landlord 
class where tho economic conditions permit it, when the one 
essential condition is satisfied, namely, that there is a large 
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body cultivators with a low standard of living. 

It must not be thought that I would argue from this that 
it is desirahle to establish the landlord and tenant sy stein 
everywhere. As I shall point out shortly that system is 
capable of being the most advantageous to the country, bu! 
it may also be the worst system. We must always keep in 
view therefore the “ principle of variety,” namely, that it 
is good for every country to have dififerences in different 
parts. Differences of tenure are quite possible even in the 
same district ; and there is no reason whatever to aim at 
creating uniformity, except of course as regards the par 
ticular priviliges and obligations whicli may bo imposed upon 
iuudlords and tenants. 

Flaviiig seen that the growth of a landlord class cannot 
be altogether prevented in rich tracts, bat only retarded, it 
may be well to enquire whether a landlord class is a desira- 
ble part of the commonwealth. If it is not, steps could he 
taken to abolish it by forcing sales of proprietary rights to 
tenants, or by state acquisition, by retarding the subsequent 
re-aggregation of holdings, and again abolishing landlord-’ 
estates every thirty years or so if necessary. 

1 think we shall be agreed that the only justitication for 
the continued existence of any class of persons being favor- 
ably regarded is that they contribute something definite u> 
the well-being of the whole community. An important aim 
of economic policy always must be to rid the count ry of 
the parasitic classes of persons who simply live upon tlic 
hard work of others without contributing directly or indi- 
rectly to increase the total production of the community or 
to promote religion or learning or culture and social enjoy- 
ment. The criterion as to whether it is good for a country 
to have a landlord class or not depends, therefore, upon the 
character of the men composing that class, and what view 
they take of the responsibilities of their position. If the 
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landlords are good, it is better for the oountry to have the 
landlord and tenant system rather than peasant proprietor- 
ship ; on the other hand, if the landlords are bad and merely 
parasitic on the community, they drain the other classes of 
wealth and produce nothing in return. It is better to have 
peasant proprietorship than a landlord and tenant system 
with bad landlords. 

This necessarily brings me to consider what a good land- 
lord should be— what his functions are in regard to his 
tenants, and in relation to the eommunity at large. To 
answer this question in a few words, I should say that the 
landlord ought to be the brains directing the agricultural 
operations on his estate. It should be his object to raise 
the cultivation by his tenants to the highest possible standard 
ill outturn and profit, tie should see to all the wants of his 
villagers — provide good wells and suitable sanitary arrange- 
ments. Above ail things it should be his particular duty to 
carry out permanent improvements of the land both by 
(erecting buildings and fences and by making drains and other 
works. He must manage to save from the revenue of the 
estate a sufHcient amount in every good year to enable these 
iinproveinouts to be carried out. Having the goo»l-will 
of his tenants, they can in fact be very cheaply carried 
out. 

This brief suggestion of the ' landlords’ duties will he 
elaborated in a later lecture. It is perhaps sufheieot to show 
that he has a highly important place in the agricultural 
economy of the nation. If he understands and exercises his 
luties, agriculture will be progressive, the condition of 
tenants will improve and a spirit of co-operation will replace 
dio existing animosity. Some grumbling we must always 
expect,— for is not that the prerogative of farmers all 
over the world ? — but there is no reason why a general 
spirit of mutual understanding should not prevail between 

3 
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landlord and tenanti the causes of friction being reduced to 
the least possible by a standardised system of leases, which 
include conditions requiring good cultivation from the 
tenants. Every tenant when admitted must know exactly 
what is expected of him ; but discipline also must be main- 
tained, and for this reason the landlord’s power of ejection 
is an absolute economic necessity. It should be the landlord’s 
business to see that every piece of land is devoted to that 
use in which it will be most fruitful, and to see that no tenant 
by his negligent cultivation damages his neighbor’s land 
or crops. The great and difficult question into which 
the problem resolves itself is how to teach the landlord 
class their true economic function and induce them to 
exercise it. 



LECTURE III 

OTHER ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Perhaps the most important conclusion o£ my first 
lecture was that relating to the function of the landlord class 
in the national economy. It will be remembered that I 
stated that if they understand and exercise their business 
they ought to be the brains and organizing power of the 
agricultural industry. Their guiding hands are needed to 
promote progress and safeguard efficiency. Consequently 
the landlord must not only usually be a resident upon his 
estate — he should also look upon his duties as a profession. 
On the other hand, absentee landlords who merely receive 
the rents which their agents can exact from a zemindari 
which remains unimproved are a drag upon the nation — 
socially a parasitic class. We saw that peasant proprietor- 
ship was better than a system of rent-receiving absentee 
landlords ; but that the best system of all for the promotion 
oi: the country’s economic welfare is a landlord system 
with a class of resident landlords who take a vital interest 
in their tenants and the promotion of agriculture. 

In the present lecture I propose to consider the economic 
conditions under which agriculture is carried on and the 
relation of the landlord to them. This will provide us 
with useful ideas as to the financial aspects of the landlord's 
imsiness; and when in possession of this information we 
^nay proceed in future lectures to see how the tenancy 
law may assist the landlord in the proper conduct of his 
business whilst yet offering to the tenant all necessary 
safeguards. 
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There are certain broad economic moYements which in 
their progress automatically affect the landlord’s position, 
sometimes advantageously and sometimes adversely. These 
he, as an individual, and even as a class, is powerless to 
alter ; but he should make it his business to be acquainted 
with them so that he may swim with the tide, so to say, 
making use of every opportunity of adapting the control 
of his estate to the trend of economic forces. 

Wo saw in the last lecture how population continually 
tends to grow. This of itself alone increases the com- 
petition for land and so enlarges the economic rent. Hence, 
the landlord, with no exertion of his own, can get some 
increased rental by the mere lapse of time. Another 
factor tending greatly to increase the total money produce oF 
agriculture and the net surplus retained by landlords is the 
development of communications, particularly cheap trans- 
port over long distances by rail and river, and the develop- 
ment of roads for linking up the railways with the larger 
villages. Herein, if they would but realise it, lies the 
most profitable field of activity for zemindars and talukdar^.. 
in stimulating the district boards to embark upon extensive 
programs of road improvement. 

The effect of cheap long distance transport is to 
revolutionize the system of agriculture, changing what hus 
formerly lieen of necessity a subsistence economy into a coin- 
mercial economy. When there are no railways and no road- 
every small group of villages must be practically self-sufficing, 
and its inhabitants must grow a little of every kind of pro* 
duct they require whether the soil be suited therefor or not. 
When long distance haulage is cheap, on the other hand, it 
is possible for every part of the wide territories of India to 
specialize in growing those crops for which the land 
climate are most suitable in each place. By this means the 
produce of capital and labor applied to the land is very 
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greatly increased — in far greater proportion than the mere 
cost of transporting the prodace from one part of India to 
another. This specialization has already begun in parts of 
India ; but there is room for very great progress in this 
direction, and there are few things more profitable to which 
the landlord can turn his attention than to discover those 
erops which are particularly suitable to his locality and 
to induce his tenants to take up their cultivation. 

An important economic force which affects the welfare 
of both landlords and tenants in different ways is a change 
of the general level of prices. The effects of a general 
rise of prices such as we have recently experienced are 
vory complicated, but the main features are these. The 
tenant who cultivates crops for sale should gain theoretically, 
hnt actually he derives only a partial gain ; for much of 
the benefit of the rise of prices is absorbed by intermediate 
merchants and village money lenders. Such advantage ns 
has accrued to the tenants from the rise of prices daring 
the war has not lasted long enough permanently to raise 
their standard of living, and the increase of population will 
rnpidly depress them to their old condition on the subsistence 
minimum. The landlords have suffered by the rise of the 
cost of living, because they could not increase their rents 
to provide increased profits in proportion to the rise of the 
cost of living. The latter has certainly risen fully 40 per 
Cent since 1915 ; but in this lime the Oudh landlords 
could only, according to law, increase their rents on the 
average about 5 per cent, or their profits, assuming the 
^imd revenue to remain unchanged, by about 10 per cent. 
I’or this reason some of them have been forced to adopt 
practices contravening the spirit of the law. 

When a general fall of prices comes, as it must come, 
Ihe events will not be merely reversed. The advan- 
tages which it might be thought the tenant class had 
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derived from the rise of prices have in fact been largely 
dissipated in the manner I have indicated ; and it will not 
be possible to reduce the cost of cultivation or the popula- 
tion. Consequently with falling prices the landlord class 
will not be able to go on increasing their rents. They may 
keep the rates of rents stationary, but will have increasing 
difficulties in actually collecting them. New settlements 
will gradually absorb much of the advanfage they might 
secure from a falling cost of living. The economic 
conflict between the two opposing classes is bound, there- 
fore, to become more severe so long as landlords remain 
mere rent-receivers. Harmony can only be attained by 
inducing the landlords, and then permitting them, to 
exercise their true function of organizers and directors oF 
the agricultural industry. 

A full understanding of economics tells us clearly that 
the welfare of the Indian people demands the increase of 
the produce of the soil to the maximum. What we need 
is the greatest yield per acre of every crop, grown in the 
locality which suits it best. Increase this, and the wealth 
circulating throughout all classes of the community is 
bound to increase : this will stimulate industries and provide 
the means for a higher standard of living amongst all 
classes. 

An important distinction is to be drawn here between 
increasing the net produce and the gross produce of agriculture. 
The former may be achieved by cutting down the costs of 
cultivation, particularly by displacing labor by machinery, 
by replacing intensive by extensive farming, by converting 
arable land into irrigated pasture for cattle and sheep 
raising. These may prove most profitable branches of 
farming enterprise, and within reasonable limits will be 
beneficial -^particularly where applied to lands now waste. 
The improvement of the profits of cultivation is not, however, 
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the policy which will be the most beneficial to the coun- 
try as a whole, in so far as it is achieved without increasing 
the total wealth produced from the soil. What is needed 
is that the primary industry — agriculture— shall, from 
the lands of India, put a larger total of wealth into circula- 
tion every year. Agricultural experts are unanimously 
of opinion that the average yield of produce per acre in 
India could be doubled, and in many parts even trebled ; 
and the effects of this in providing cheaper food and 
cheaper clothing for the whole population, and in setting 
free labor for the manufacture of machinery and of luxuries, 
would be almost beyond the imagination. The result would 
he the raising of the standard of living to that of 
a European country. It is essential, therefore, that the 
tenancy policy .should aim at increasing the gross produce 
of the soil to the utmost. 

This great economic advance has to he achieved by the 
investment of a great amount of capital in the land, and 
in the livestock and implements of agriculture, and by the 
diffusion of knowledge and organization. My conlontion 
is that this can best be effected through the agency of the 
landlords who should he stimulated and assisted to develop 
their estates. 

Proceeding, therefore, toconsider the eoonoinic develop- 
ment of estates we may adopt the following classification 
of the various ways by which the productive capacity of an 
estate may be improved : (1) permanent improvements — 
wells, pumping schemes, farm buildings and granaries, silos, 
drains, fences, etc. (2) establishment of a better tradition 
of cultivation by “ trying out ’’ various new methods and 
retaining those which succeed, aod (3) improving and 
maintaining the strains of plants and animals by selection 
and breeding. The economic benefit to the whole country 
by having these improveruents carried out by landlords— and 
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they alone can do them on an adequate scale — would be 
inc^ilculable ; and it may be pointed out incidentally that 
landowners will largely increase their rent rolls by such intel- 
li^ent development. Obviously this is a perfectly justifiable 
enlistment of self-interest, which will be an important factor 
in securing the economic development of the country. 

rt is a most important principle that the tenancy system 
should be such as to provide due incentive to make an im- 
provement for the person most capable of initiating it. The 
tenant, .short of capital and with scattered fields, can never 
do anything appreciable : the landlords must somehow be 
induced to take the initiative. 

it must not be thought that I recommend a tenancy 
policy which merely aims at increasing the profits of landlords 
to the maximum. Quito the reverse. I want them as a 
class to work for their living. I am convinced that it will 
be in the country’s interest to go through a stage of the 
development of argiculture by landlords ; and means must be 
found to achieve this. My ideal is the paternal landlord, 
studiously organizing his estate, benevolent to his tenantry 
and occupying a central position in the social life of tiie 
country-side. 
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The preceding lectures have been devoted to an analysis 
of the economic factors which affect the relation hetwoen 
landlord and tenant. In the present lecture I propose to 
lojil with their relations from the point of view of the 

• Hiciency of agricultural production ; and thereafter to seek 
the principles which should regulate the tenancy law in 
accordance with the economic generalizations which liave 
heen explained. 

Tile true function of the landlord cl.iss to act as the 
organizers of the agricultural industry, 'riiey must learn 
improved agricultural methods and then arrange that their 
tenants may learn them. It is their function to attend to 
tlie development of their estates. It is^ also the duty of 
tlio landlord to dismiss bad cultivators, giving compensation 
for any improvements made by them, and to select and 

• iicourage those who are the best husbandsnien. The wealth 
'>f fhe country depends very greatly upon the ethcieocy of 
igrlculture and it is only by seeing that the land is in the 
iiauds of those who can use it best, that the maximum of 
^Tops can be raised from the available land. It is necessary 
•0 aim at the inaxiiuuiii of wealth production per acre, and 
dso at the same time to secure the maximum of output per 
l‘<‘ad of the population engaged in rural occupations. 

The most efficient unit of organization in the agri- 
'Cultural industry’ is not the holding of each cultivator, unles.s 
diese holdings are largo farms of hundreds of acres each. 
I'lie realization of this has led to the development in some 

4 : 
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coantries where peasant proprietorship prevails oi‘ agricul- 
tural co-operative societies for the combined purchase and 
sale of produce. Such co-operation is suitable for any 
country where democratic ideas prevail, and where a sensf* 
of freedom and independence are valued beyond many of the 
material goods of life ; but the co-operative ideal can onlv 
be successfully translated into practice when a certain stugi* 
of education and of social and political development 
been reached. In my opinion India has not yet reached 
that stage ; and co-operation can have but little effect in 
the iiiiprovement of agriculture in India. 

The alternative unit of organi/.ation is the landlord'^ 
estate. Here there should be a spirit of co-operation 
between landlord and tenant, the landlord being the guide, 
philosopher and friend of his tenants ; but also their master. 
No industrial concern can bo successfully managed unless 
discipline be enforced, if a landlord's estate is to ho 
managed to the greatest economic advantage of the country, 
a certain measure of discipline must be enforced on tlio 
estate. No tenant should be at liberty by his carelessness, 
ignorance or negligence in cultivation to exhaust the soil, 
or to damage the crops of neighbouring tenants, as when lie 
neglects to clear his land of weeds, or drains his fields intu 
those of his neighbor, or lets his cattle stray For the 
prevention of contagious diseases amongst animals, fo’ 
economy of fuel and manure, there are certain rules ot 
estate management, the ob.servauce of which should hr 
insisted on by all good landlords. We may rightly see in 
the landlord who exerci.scs his agricultural function an 
employer of labor who, instead of engaging a large number 
of laborers directly under his control, hires out the use uf‘ 
Ilia land, improved with a certain amount of his capital 
under certain conditions which will ensure the working ol 
the whole estate io the mutual advantage of the landlorti 
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all his tenants. This is the ideal which has been 
evolved in England and is applied in practice in the English 
tenancy law. 

The conBict of ideals between the peasant proprietor- 
ship with co-operative organization, and the highly 
organized landlord's estate is liable to lead to much loose 
thinking, and consequently to very ill-advised measures ol* 
practical endeavor. In India the public, finding that only 
ii few landlords realise the position they should occupy 
in the agricultural economy and exercise a useful function, 
has turned very widely to the co-operative ideal. Much effort 
has been expended ; but the ground has not proved fruitful, 
t o-operativo (Credit societies are flourishing in considerable 
numbers ; but with how little efiect in the improvement of 
agriculture I The number of co-operative societies in these 
Provinces which are really promoting the progress of agri- 
{julture by distribution of better seed and implements or any 
other way could be counted on the fingers of both hands. 
The fact is that the rural population of India has not yet 
arrived at the stage of educational, social and political 
development in which alone co-operation can influence 
efficiency or production. Even if such an educational arul 
social development had been reached, the system of scattered 
holdings on minute fields effectually prevents its being 
efficient in application. 

There is no doubt in my mind, therefore, that the 
agricultural organization most appropriate to the stage of 
'Social development in India is the landlord anrl tenant, 
system with fairly large estates, and a certain number of 
large farms worked by gentlemen farmers. 

As to the economic efficiency of the landlord system 
^’hen operated by a class of landlords who understand their 
business and practise it, there can be no question ; but it 
must be understood that, as pointed out in my first lecture, 
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the landlords should earn their living by exe raising their 
true function as the brains of the agricultural industry. U' 
they do not do that, they merely waste the substance ol' 
others and are a burden on the community. 

The landlord exercising his proper function as guide, 
philosopher, friend and master of his tenant is, indeed, u 
high ideal. It is nowadays the fashion to praise everythinj; 
democratic and everything tending to the freedom of the 
masses. But the true ideal must bo relevent to the state 
of development of the people, and with this important 
principle in mind, I maintain that the landlord exercising 
his true function is the highest ideal for the conditions now 
prevailing in India or likely to prevail within the next fifty 
or hundred years. The broad fact is that the people need 
leaders ; I do not mean the “ stump orators ” who merely 
stir their emotions, I mean men of action who can direct 
the work of others. The nature of that leadership cannot 
be set forth better than by Rnskin whose writings on 
industry have not received the attention they deserve. Let 
me refer you to some passages in his book entitled T///.* 
fhis Litiil. Buskin wrote in words relating to England — an 
industrial country — so his illustrations relate naturally to com- 
merce and manufactures, but we can easily see the application 
of his principles to landlords. Translating his ideas to the 
realm of agriculture we easily see that it is the landlord*'* 
function just as much as that of his tenants “ to providf* 
for the nation '' — he with hi.s brains and his savings, they 
with their hands. The tenants are his children — they need 
his guidance, his support. With them he can rejoice, and 
with them he must .suffer. “ The manufacturer in any 
commercial crisis or distress, is bound to take the suffering 
of it with hi.s meu.”* 

And men will ever honor the landlord who thus regards 


* XJnto this Last, Section 24. 
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iiis function and faithfully strives to fulfil his duties ; and 
men will despise the landlord whose sole interest is his 
^welling rent roll — careless of the struggles of those who 
jia\\ himself contributing nothing and living in luxurv. 
lie is rightly despised. 

This leads me to notice a by no menus pleasing feature of 
the changing economy of these Provinces. I refer to the 
growing habit of purchasing land as a mere investment oi 
capital. Lawyers and wealthy merchants who have money 
to invest are keen on buying zeinindari estates. The 
purchaser continues his occupation in the city and put> 
in agent in charge or sometimes continues the former agent, 
band is bought and sold merely on the estimate of its earn- 
ings to the owner. The total annual collections are ascer- 
tained and from this is subtracted the revenue payable to 
Uoverninent, and the balance is called the profits. Tlie 
price paid by the investor varies from 25 to .*10 years’ 
purchase of the profit, representing ti yield of 4 per cent 
'»r less upon his money. This seems peculiar in view of 
tlio fact that the yield on the most convenient security 
in India, namely. Uovernment loans is fi per cent per 
iinnum. The investor in land is probably influenced partly 
by an anticipation of an increased profit and partly by 
ins destre for the social status conferred by being a /.emindar 
>>r rais. It cannot be that the majority of snob purchasers 
of land are good landlords. Indeed many of the troubles 
between landlords ami tenants, for which the remedy must 
i»0 provided are due to the new owner taking a purely com- 
mercial view of his property and trying to exact that 
increase which he has anticipated, ainl also to hi.s lax control 
us an absentee landlord, over his agent and his subordinates. 
T shall have to refer again to this difficult problem in a 
later lecture. 

The principles which should govern the relation of the 
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State to landlord and tenant now require our attention. 
The general principle upon which the greater part oE our 
legislation is based is that which Sidgwick calls ** The 
individnalistic minimum oE governmental interEerence/’ ' 
This seeks to realize the greatest happiness oE the people by 
allowing the m iximum oE Freedom, and imposing restraint 
only so Ear as to prevent <lefitiite injuries by physically or 
r3cenoinically stronger persons on the weaken*, and in general 
to avoid iuEringements oE liberty. There are, however, two 
other important principles on which legislation is sometime*^ 
based — the paternal principle which regards it as the duty 
of the State to make laws gniding the conduct oE persons for 
their own benefit, as for example, prohibition oE consumption 
oE alcohol or smoking by children ; and on the other hand 
the socialistic principle in which the State deBnitely inter- 
feres and eoncern.«{ itself with the welfare of the whole 
community. There is no reason to object to the socialistic 
principle for land legislation in India, excepting on tlu^ 
ground of the difficulty of securing its enforcement, as will be 
seen in an example which I shall mention later. The prin- 
ciple of tlie minimum of interference is undoubtedly that 
which will lead to the best ])ractical results, for if the 
legislation bo well devised with due consideration of all the 
economic forces and social tendencies acting on the popula- 
tion affected, considerable results may be obtained with a 
degree of interference which is easily enforceable, and 
liable to produce but little friction or irritation. The 
paternal principle of legislation may also be kept in view 
:is applicable to this case so far us the conditions allow ot 
(Uiforcement. 

In relation to the land the State really occupies u 
two-fold position. In the first place the State is the snperioi 
lundlonl of the whole country. This still remains a legal 
* Elements 0 / Politics, 2nd ed., p. 44. 
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iictioQ in England where even freeholders ure tenants of 
the State free of rent. In India the interest of the State in 
the land is closer, and the practice of making temporary 
•^ottleuients by actual contract with zemindars is evidence 
of that position, although it is a fact that zemindars, 
tulukdars, malguzars, and other holders from the State 
lie rapidly gaining the position of freeholders in England 
Mibject to a land tax revised at intervals. My own view 
!< that the degeneration of the State's interest in the land 
should not be allowed to proceed further, and that it would 
1)0 beneficial to the whole community if the State were to 
assort its rights of overlordship. 

dust as the good landlord looks afte 4 ' the welfare of 
Ills tenants and assists their agriculture, so the State should 
take a fatherly interest in the affairs of the landlords and 
soo that they conduct their business properly. Arguing 
from this point of view we shall easily see that it leads to 
iui important conclusion : namely, that there is no objection 
on |)rincipIo to putting definite estates as such under 
<{)ecLal treatment, whether it be in accordance with special 
rules laid down l)y the Board of Revenue under pro 
visions of an Act or whether it be b} some more direct 
form of admiaistrative control. 

The other relation which the State has with land is the 
application of general law. Legislation as between landlord 
uiui tenant is framed mainly with the object of preventing 
iihuses which arise on a minority of estates. liOgislation on 
tiio principle of the minimum of interference must be 
iipplied uniformly to all laud throughout the Provinces. If 
'Uch laws be designed in suificieiit detail to coulrui ail 
i'U.ssible abuses in the management of land, they cannot fail 
>0 ho highly hurdeusoiiie to good landlords, and rieedles.sly 
'o. because the good landlords do not need control. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that tlie law as between 
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liiodiorJ UD(1 ienant which is to be applicable throughout tho 
l^-ovioces should i)e us simple us possible in its provisions, 
and be capable u£ almost complete enforcement. 8nei, 
(3vils as the law cannot anticipate or provide against, and 
such as could only be provided against by prohibitioii> 
which cannot be enforced, must be controlled iri a diHerent 
way by the paternal action of the State, which must theii 
stop in and adopt such special measures as are needed to 
meet the case in regard to each particular estate. 

When we come to examine the main features of the 
existing Tenancy Acts in these Provinces we see that tin* 
development of the law has depended upon the existing: 
circumstaiicus from time to time. The tenancy law has neviM 
been lliouglit out with a view' to securing the future pro- 
gress of agriculture. A fixed system was established whieii 
prevents progress. It is true that provisions were made ii 
both the Agra and Oiidh Tenancy Acts to encourage ibt 
inakiag of improvements both by the landlord and tenant : 
but for various reasons these have worked unsatisfactorily in 
practice. The great need of the present time is an elastk 
tenancy system which will give opportunity for the proj^ro» 
of agriculture. It should not be inferred that L think that 
the [)roposals which I shall make for present ado[)titMi 
could advantageously have been adopted twenty or thiity 
years ago. In my opinion the time is now ripe for tin 
first time for a great etEort to iiberuli/.e the relation- 
between landlords and tenants, and thereby to secure agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

R,ec*ont experience lias shown tliat even the mo.-t 
elaborate tenancy acts are incapable of controlling bad laii l' 
lords. The public have become well ac« plain ted willi ^ouir 
of the abuses practised in Oudh such as the wholesuit* 
ejections, the heavy nazrana and the enforcement of 
It should, however, be realized that it is only on a minority 
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o£ the Talakdars’ estates that these practices are pushed 
to the point of oppression. Many of the Talukdars are good 
landlords who manage their estates in accordance with the 
spirit of the law and within the customs of the locality. 


5 



LECTURE IV 

(JONTllOL OF RENTS 

The conditious in India are so different from those of 
England that any proposal to adopt the English system of 
landlord and tenant as it stands would be absurd. Nor u 
it to be supposed that the English system is itself perfect. 
Vet its main features have been developed in accordance 
with the requirements of progressive agriculture, and it 
stands as the result of long continued experience of what 
is practicable in working. In India, however, we have n 
system already established which has created not only 
proprietary rights in the soil, but also various snb- 
proprietary rights. These cannot be ignored ; and however 
unfortunate it may be, it is clear that, as they were allowed 
to be created their existence has to be recognized ; and 
equity demands that they be allowed to continue, or iiiat 
compensation be paid for their extinction. Another differ- 
ence is that in India over 95 per cent of the cultivators are 
illiterate ; they are ignorant of the ideas and methods of 
improved agriculture, and for the most part hopelessly in 
debt : whereas the English farmer is literate, though often 
badly educated. He is acquainted with a more advanced 
system of cultivation ; and when in debt, this has usually 
been incurred in purchase of stock for his farm and for 
other ‘productive purposes. Yet the Indian cultivator is 
intelligeut and alivo to his own interests. The cultivating 
castes, such as Kurms^ are industrious, and have a wide 
knowledge of crops and the existing practices of cultivationt 
and the necessary judgment to do the right thing at 
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right time. A very great difference is that the practice 
oi estate management as an art o£ running estates on 
proper business lines and developing their productiveness is 
hardly comprehended in India ; whilst in England such 
knowledge and practice is widespread. It will be my 
object in the next lecture to indicate the extent and the 
direction in which the English law of tenancy and practice 
of estate management may be applied in the existing Indian 
conditions with the object of commencing a continuous 
policy of development in that direction. 

Vou may not bo convinced, however, that 1 am at 
liberty summarily to dismiss as fallacious or impracticable 
the various proposals for improving the tenancy system of 
these IVovinces which have recently been put forward. I 
propose, therefore, to examine briefly and critically some of 
those which have come to my notice. The solution of the 
< hidh tenancy trouble most frequently offered is the adoption 
of the system of occupancy tenancy as it prevails in 
tile Provinces of Agra or Bengal, or any similar system, 
it is generally conceded that the right of sub-letting should 
be strictly limited ; and some would go so far as to limit 
the right of succession to the widow and the immediate heirs 
of the deceased, excluding collateral relatives. A somewhat 
Mmilar, but less drastic, proposal for Oudh is the conversion 
of the existing seven years’ leases automatically into long 
leases of ten, twenty or even twenty-five years, the rent 
i>eing subject to the statutory enhancement of one anna in 
the rupee every five or seven years. The first proposal is 
practically that of a lease for an indefinite period to a 
l^mily so long as succession continues in the direct line 
so long as some member of the family remains the 
cultivator of the holding, but subject to moderate enhance- 
U)ents of rent by order of the court on the basis of- equality 
vith the general level of occupancy rentals. 
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The objection which may be raised to both ol these 
somewhat similar proposals is that their tendenoy is 
retrograde or at least parel> static ; for they will do little 
to secare better cultivation, excepting such incentive as may 
be given to a small proportion of the coltivators by their 
retaining fixity of tenure. We are on the eve of a great 
awakening of interest in agriculture in India. Many forces 
are working towards this ; but it is a fundamental axiom 
in my argument that the landlord class being educated 
and intelligent men, can be more rapidly and effectively 
interested in the advancement of agriculture than the 
tenant class. This may not be true in all parts of these 
Provinces, for it depends on many factors in the social and 
educational development of the two classes. Looking at the 
question broadly, however, I feel that the State, by which 
\ mean both the Legislature and the Executive Govern- 
ment, is more likely to attain results within a reasonably 
short time by permitting and assisting the landlord class to 
be the agents for improvement of agriculture than by 
merely giving the tenants fixity of tenure. In the latter 
case the great expenditure necessary to stimulate and in- 
struct the cultivators to improve their agriculture would be 
a charge upon the State ; but if done through the landlords 
the expense will be much less. Both methods are practic- 
able ; and might indeed be applied at the same time in 
different parts of the Provinces. My own view, however, is 
that the greater return in improved agricnltnre from a given 
amount of public expenditure will be reaped if it is made 
clear to the landlords that they are expected to be the agents 
for effecting improvements of onltivators’ methods, the 
law of tenancy being so framed as to give them the oppor- 
tunity of doing so with most effect. 

Modifications of the occupancy system in which the 
landlord oan bny ont the ocoupancy tebant, or the tenant 
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buy ocoapancy rights, are not capable, in my opinion, of 
removing the objection which can be raised on principle 
to the creation of new sab-proprietary rights of this 
nature ; ulthongh of coarse they would lessen the objection. 
It is not worth while, in my opinion, to consider proposals 
for the purchase and sale of occupancy rights, excepting 
us possible expedients during a transitional period. 

The principle to be kept ever before us in judging of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the infinite variety 
of possible tenures is to devise such a system as will secure 
in the existing social conditions, the maximum out-turn of 
produce of all kinds from the soil at the minimum of 
economic sacrifice — that is to say at the minimum sacrifice 
in labor and in investment of capital. Above all, therefore, 
it is necessary for somebody constantly to bo selecting and 
encouraging as cultivators those men who know how to 
carry on the cultivation in the most efficient manner under 
the physical and the economic conditions of the locality. 
In the rural economy there can be no better person to carry 
on this selection than the landlord assisted by his agent, 
when they know their business. Furthermore, the system 
must be elastic, and capable of automatically adjusting 
itself to social changes, and to the advancing knowledge of 
agricultural methods. 

Let me refer now to another type of proposal which 
has been discussed in some quarters — the idea that the 
State should assume the responsibility of holding the 
balance between landlords and tenants by undertaking 
the fixing of rents. Two fundamentally different principles 
are involved in this idea according to the nature of 

the proposal. On the one hand, it is suggested that 

the level at which the State should aid in fixing rents 

should be as nearly as possible at the economic rent 

for the time being of each piece of land. The margin 
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of error would be allowed in favor of the tenant ; but 
as nearly as it was practicable to. determine the econo- 
inic rent, without risk of a mistake injuring the tenant, 
the full economic rent would be allowed to the landlord. 
Tt may he urged, if the principle of governmental fixation 
on rents is admitted at all, that fixation at approxi- 
mately the economic rent has two advantages : (1) *t 

will not be necessary in practice to apply it to all 
estates, but only to those whore greedy landlords, aie 
endeavoring to force up rents above the economic level, 
thereby occasioning ruin to successive tenants, who are 
unwise enough to pay the rent demanded. On ordinary 
estates managed in a conservative spirit it would not he 
necessary to bring the fixation into actual operation ; (2) 
Rents being settled at approximately the level of economic 
rent, there is no surplus to be disposed of except that 
which goes to the landlord ; consequently the competition 
lor the use of land cannot result in various indirect 
payments to landlords and their agents for the privilege of 
securing a lease. Sub-letting will also be impossible for 
the purpose of the tenant retiring to live wholly or partly 
on the rent of a sub-tenant or on a half share of a product 
of his labour if he be taken as a working partner. It is 
objected to this principle of fixing at the economic level, 
that it has no effect in raising the economic status of the 
tenantry, for they are still left with only such earnings as 
are necessary to maintain themselves at the prevailing 
standard of living. 

Tim alternative proposal is that rents should be fixed by 
the State at some level which will be distinctly below the 
economic rent of the land, thns leaving some surplus of the 
rent— the true economic rent,— to be enjoyed by the 
tenant. It will be observed that this second proposal 
involves the fixing of rents over a far larger proportion of 
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the agrioultural land than in the former case ; in fact, if any 
substantial proportion of the surplus is to he allotted to 
tihe tenants, rents must be fixed by State interference over 
practical ly the whole territory. The advantage of this 
latter course would be that the tenants would he able 
(jither to increase their standard of living, or save a ’ little 
capital. They would first repay their debts and then be 
able to purchase better bullocks and some improved agri- 
cultural implements, to sow with their own seed and live 
on their own capital until harvest time. But there are 
also two other ways in which the surplus might be utili/.ed 
by members of the tenant class. iSome who have largo 
holdings may prefer a life of comparative ease at a low 
standard of living ; and will sub-let some of their fields or, 
if this be impossible under the law, would take in a partner 
who would be required to do most of the work. In many 
cases, however, the enjoyment of the surplus by the tenant 
will be comparatively short-lived. Excepting when an e[>i- 
(leinio or other disaster occurs to reduce the number of the 
family, there will almost certainly bo several children 
who, as they grow up, will have to bo supported on the 
produce of the holding. In the absence of education 
providing the desire for a higher standard of living, the 
tendency will be for two or more sons to settle on the 
holding and bring up their families on it ; so that the 
surplus would soon be swallowed up in supporting a larger 
number of persons. In the conditions prevailing in these 
Provinces we might perhaps anticipate that ID per cent 
of the cultivators would be in a position to save money, 
through having small families, and would be prudent 
enough to do so ; and that the other three classes into which 
I have divided the tenants might each perhaps be about 
ilO per cent of the whole. These figures are of course 
nothing more than a guess founded upon a general observation 
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of the people ; and they are given merely by way oi 
illustration of what would probably happen in the absence 
of an efficient system of rural education and the concurrent 
development of industries in tlie towns to attract away 
surplus labor. 

The proposal to fix rents at less than the economics 
level involves an interference with the distribution of 
wealth Ijy competition in the direction of a transference 
from the rich to the poor, that is from the few to the 
many. It must therefore be classed as socialistic legislation. 
I do not mean that 1 object to it on that ground — far 
from it ; if 1 considered it practicable and on the whole 
beneficial to the country in its results I should heartily 
support it. r fear, however, that it would not only be 
difficult to carry out in practice, but that the supposed 
benefits are largely illusory in the present stage of tlie 
development of the country. 

r do not deny that in a country where there is universal 
compulsory education, where the tenant cultivators have 
been taught improved methods of agriculture and are 
accustomed to prudent and thrifty habits, where co-operation 
in credit and distribution has taken firm root, and where 
a high standard of living is set by the productiveness of 
manufacturing industries, a direct transference of wealtli 
from the landlord class to the tenant class may he effected 
by State intervention, and is probabi}', in such circumstances. 
<lesirablo— at any rate if the landlord class is not fully 
exercising its true function. Those are not the conditions 
existing now in the United Provinces ; and it may l)e 
doubted whether they could possibly arise until another 
two generations at least have passed away. 

I think the principal results of any such attempt to 
rents below the economic level would he : (1) the establish- 
ment of a new and costly department of Government 
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which woolti contribute nothing to the produotive power 
oi the natiooi but concern itself merely with dividing the 
present exiguous yield of agriculture on a non-competitive 
basis ; or alternatively, if rents were fixed by courts, an 
enormous development of the judicial branch. (2) In the 
former case, the rents being fixed by a Government depart- 
ment, nothing but unpopularity could accrue to Government 
from undertaking such a business ; for in the case of almost 
every holding either the landlord or the tenant would be 
dissatisfied with the rent officially fixed. It is true that in 
tlie early years Government might gain popularity with 
the majority of tenants by fixing comparatively low rents, 
and at the expense of great unpopularity with the landlord 
class. The tenants having once got accustomed to low rents 
would want to have thorn still lower, and would become 
dissatisfied if they are not lowered still further. Experience 
in Ireland seems clearly to point in this direction : besides it 
is only human nature that this should be the result. (11) The 
present stagnation in the progress of agriculture would be 
indefinitely perpetuated, unless the measure were accom- 
[>aoied by a really energetic propaganda by Government 
amongst the tenants to teach them improved methods of 
cultivation by demonstrations in every village, and by the 
advance of considerable sums in takavi loans or through 
co-operative societies for permanent improvements and 
purchase of improved stock and implements. The co- 
operative societies could only be made efficient by a 
considerable expenditnre on a Government-paid staff ; and 
the progress which might be secured would be at the 
expense of a very considerable direct charge upon the 
iVovincial revenues. Obviously, the landlord class would 
liave no incentive to do anything to improve their estates or 
interest their tenants in improvement of cnitivation and 
crops, unless they could be assured that as a result of such 

6 
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efforts a substantial increase of their incomes would be 
secured. The rents fixed could, of course, be made subject 
to enhancement to the extent of a given percentage per 
annum on the capital outlay by the landlord, but here he 
enters as a financier only and not as a teacher and director 
of his tenants’ work. 

Let us consider for a moment the administrative ma> 
chinery required for the fixation of rents at less thaii 
the economic level. In the province of Agra there are 2D 
millions of acres of ouUivate<l land, and in the province 
of Oudh 10 millions of acres. Rents would necessaril}’ 
have to be fixed throughout practically the whole of this 
area. It takes a settlement officer about two years to settle 
the revenue in an average district assisted by a considerabli 
staff, and the cost of a settlement is approximately lls. 3 lacs. 
If rents were to be revised throughout the province even 
once in every ten years a staff would be required equivalent 
to six settlement officers and assistants in Agra and throe 
settlement officers and assistants in Oudh. The annual cost 
could not be less than Ks. 5 lacs for Oudh alone. 

It may be urged against this calculation that settlement 
work consists largely in the ascertainment of rent rates and 
in soil clussificition, that the former are ex’-hypothesi known 
and that the soil classification was made at the last settlement 
and may be accepted as the basis of rental determinations. 
As an indirect reply to these criticisms 1 would say that 
the fact that we may know at any time in the future 
the rents that have been legally fixed by previous operations 
of the rent-fixing staff, does not mean that we know the 
economic rent. It gives os no basis for revising the legally 
fixed rents. These couldo nly be revised either (1) by :< 
minute enquiry as to the prices of agricultural produce and 
costs of cultivation such as has been actually carried out in 
England in limited areas since 1917, or by admitting u 
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cortaio proportioo of the land to be let freely at competition 
rents, thereby obtaining an index of the economio rent on 
each class of soil in every locality. VVe are faced in fact 
with the diffionlty whioh economists have for many years urged 
against the proposals for the nationalization of imid as a 
measure of improving the lot of the cultivator in Europe — 
that when all land is in the hands of the State there would 
be no basis for the fixation of rents, excepting the old one 
of free competition. 

It may be argued, however, that the sncoe.ss with which 
settlement operations arc carried out and revenue is settled 
ihroughout the whole district show that an officer with 
experience and exercising his ordinary common sense could 
hit upon a happy m*-diuin in the way of the fixation of 
rents which would not be unfair to either side. To this I 
would reply that it is not really a fair comparison, for the 
land revenue is not itself a rent, but an arbitrarily determined 
portion of the economic rent which the State assesses and 
appropriates. As a matter of practice it is found that the 
personal proclivities of the settlement oflScers enter largely 
into the rate of assessment.. One man is apt to take a full 
45 or .50 per cent of the net assets, believing it to be his 
duty to secure to the State the full share which traditional 
practice assigns to it ; whilst another man believes in erring 
on the side of leniency and by underestimating the assets 
keeps down his assessment to what he believes cun be paid 
very easily. The tendency to leniency is naturally greater 
in those districts where there has been considerable econo- 
mic development and consequent advance in the real econo- 
mic rent since the last settlement. Here the task of the 
settlement officer is comparatively easy : in fact he may find 
himself embarrassed by the necessity of showing the net 
:issets at somewhat less than he finds them actually to be, so 
l^hat he may not be obliged to assess revenue which would 
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produce a greater increase than the 33 per oent laid down 
by the Government of India as the maximum average in u 
district between one settlement and the next. It is easy 
to see the difEerence between settlement, operations and 
the fixation of rents. The settlement officer can incur the 
odium of those who pay by assessing too heavily ; and 
Government prefers that he should rather sacrifice some 
revenue than produce a sense of grievance among the ze- 
mindar class. On the other hand, in the fixation of rents the 
Government officer enters as a third party, and when he 
pleases one party he must almost inevitably displease the 
other. Hence the argument that the fixation of rent is 
easy because Government can successfully carry out detailed 
settlement of land revenue is seen to be due to a superficial 
view. 

There remains an alternative proposal — that instead of 
establishing a new branch of the executive Government 
to determine rents by systematic operations, it should bo 
left for the courts to decide. Oases for enhancement of rent 
would come before the district magistrate as in the ordinary 
course at present and he would fix what he believed to 
be a fair rent after hearing evidence and after ordering: 
investigation if need be. The volume of business would bo 
over- whelming, however ; and if it were to be carried out 
without inordinate delays additional joint or assistant magis- 
trates would have to be appointed, who would probably tend 
to specialize in this work. It would bo better to follow tho 
analogy of cases relating to irrigation for which a special 
class of judicial officers has been appointed — the canal 
deputy magistrates. By specialization we might in a few 
years have a body of honorable and skilled justices who«<' 
experience in the work would enable them to give judg- 
ments fixing rents with less delay and greater uniformity 
than could be attained by any expansion of tho ordinary 
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revenue work of the district magistrate and his assistants. 
Even in this case, however, the volume of work to be dealt 
with by these rent courts would be enormous under the con« 
(iitions prevailing in these Provinces, and it may well be 
doubted whether this work is not more difficult than any 
jiidlicial work at present extensively practised. The present 
procedure in enhancement of occupancy rentals in the Agra 
i^’ovince is hardly a fair comparison, because of the very 
limited grounds on which enhancements are allowed by 
I;iw, and are in practice granted. In any ease, it appears to 
me that the addition of an enormous number of rent cases 
to the already abundant litigation which conditions neces- 
sitate, or the Indian cultivator enjoys, would be a social 
and political disaster. It would need to be justified by the 
prospect of an enormous economic gain ; and this, as I have 
already pointed out, is illusory. It may be said in fact that 
such a system would indefinitely postpone any real progress 
in agriculture, for the energies and interest of the cultivators 
would be centred in rent cases rather than in learning to 
improve their cultivation. 



LECTURE VI 

THE ENGLISH TENANCY SYSTEM 

The present lecture is devoted to a description oE tho 
tenancy lav^ o£ England by way of introduction to a con- 
sideration of the principles on which the tenancy laws of 
the United Provinces might be re-modelled. The English 
system is particularly worthy of attention, because the land- 
lord and tenant system has been in operation there for a 
very long period under an improved system of agriculture, 
and the present law and practice is the result of an 
accumulation of very lengthy experience, both in estate 
management and in legislation for the protection of tenants. 
A long series of Acts for securing compensation to tenants 
for improvements and regulating ejectment were consolidated 
and amended in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1908. 
Before this can he fully understood, however, it is necessarx 
to be acquainted with the usual terms of the tenancy agree- 
ments. The interesting points about the.se are : — 

(1) That the landlord lets a farm for cultivation only 
in accordance with an approved system of cultivation, and 
rights over all timber and to dig for clay or sand or ston^' 
are reserved to the landlord, with power of entry fov 
removal, but to pay compensation for damage done ti> 
tenants* cultivation. 

(2) The tenancy is for one year certain commencing' 
25th March and continuing from year to year until deter- 
mined by one year’s notice to quit which must expire on tlie 
25th of March. 
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(3) Most farms consist of both arable and pasture lund, 
iind it is provided that if the tenant ploughs up grass land a 
penal rent of about lls. 500 per acre per annum for the area 
<0 ploughed up will be charged. 

(4) The tenant agrees to pay an increased rent cal- 
culated at 6 per cent per annum on any money expended by 
the landlord on improvements made with the tenant's 
consent. 

(5) The tenant undertakes to keep all the buildings, 
lirains, fences, etc., in good rep dr provided that the land- 
lord supplies free of charge all the requisite materials 
therefor. 

(b) The tenant shall haul in his own carts without 
charge all material required for repairs whether done by 
himself or the landlord. 

(7) The tenant shall not sublet without written 
consent. 

(8) The tenant shall stock, manage, cultivate, and 
t'anii the premises in a good, clean, and husband-like manner, 
according to the best and most approved mode of hu.sbandry 
in reference to farms of a like nature : and shall keep and 
leave the same in good heart and condition.'^ 

(9) The tenant is required to manure the laud as speci- 
tically directed in a lengthy clause of the agreement in 
accordance with the quantity of grain and straw sold oil* 
die farm, the object being to maintain the soil in as pro- 
ductive a condition as when the tenant entered. 

(10) A section specifies how the cultivation is to be 
curried on in the last year of tenancy if either side has 
;,dven notice. 

(11) The landlord undertakes to keep buildings in 
repair and insured against fire. 

(12) The landlord, or the incoming tenant, shall pay 
Compensation to the out-going tenant for crops, grass, 
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and seeds sown, for root crops fed to stock within the lac^t 
year, and for any unconsnmed hay and straw. 

(13) A valuation is to be made at the end of the 
tenancy of the amount of compensation to be paid by the 
landlord, and the referee or valuers shall also determine what 
sum, if any, ought to be paid to the landlord for any breach 
by the tenant of the terms of the tenancy or in respect of 
the condition in which he has left the farm. Every valua- 
tion is to be made either by a single referee or by two 
disinterested persons appointed as valuers one by each party, 
who choose an umpire who has to be called in, in case they 
disagree. 

This agreement is drawn up on the i>asis of the prevail- 
ing tenancy custom, hut, of course, also in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act (1908) 
which we may now proceed to examine. 

The principal provisions of that Act are : (1) that the 
tenant must receive twelve months’ notice of ejectment 
(unless he has agreed on entering to six months notice), (:^) 
the right of the tenant to compensation for improvements, 
(3) the right of the tenant to compensation for unreasonable 
disturbance, (4) provision for arbitration according to a 
simple procedure. The provisions as to compensation for 
tenant’s improvements are extremely important and are 
applicable with but little modification to Indian conditions. 
The Act divides tenants' improvements into three classes : 
(1) those for which compensation can be claimed only if 
constructed after obtaining the written consent of the 
landlord, for example, buildings, formation of silos and 
pasture laud, irrigation works, improvement of roads and 
bridges, making of improvements of water courses and wells, 
permanent fences and fruit gardens, and the reclamation of 
waste laud, (2) improvements which may be effected by the 
tenant, after having given two months’ notice to the landlord. 
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ii the latter has tailed to uudertake them himselt within 
that time. Drainage works of all kinds come under this 
iiouding. (3) Improvements in respect of which neither 
tiie consent of the landlord nor notice is required. Examples 
of the last arc : putting lime upon the land, and all kinds oF 
ai'tilicial and natural manures. For all these improvements, 
abject in class (1) to the landlord’s consent having been 
obtained, * the tenant on leaving his holding, after iiaving 
i^tven or received legal notice to quit, can claim compensa- 
tion for the unexhausted value of the improvement. 

Section 8 provides that when the tenancy is a yearly 

0110 a tenant who has remained for two or more years 
diall not on quitting his holding be dcprivcil of his right to 
tiuim compensation hy reason only that the improvemeni> 
weri; not made during tlie tenancy on the determination of 
which he quits the holding — in other words, so long us ho is 

111 actual cultivating occupation of the iiolding, the tenancy 
is considered to be couiiuuous. However, the tenant is not 
untitled to compensation in respect of improvements other 
than manuring begun after he has given or received notice' 
lu quit, unless lie has given notice to the landlord of thiir 
iiuproveineiit prior to the giving or receiving of tbo notice 
’0 quit. The iciiant is also entitled to compensation for 
iumage by game preserved by the landlord ; hut the most 
b'lportant provision for our purposes is that of rSection II 
.i^iving compensation for unreasonable disturbance. Tliis 
pi'uvides that if the landlord, without sutHcioul cause, ‘'ami 
ier reasons inconsistent vvith good eslale iiianugeinent 
udves notice to quit, or having been requested at least one 
year in advance of the expiration of the tenancy refuses to 
urant a renewal, or if the landlord demands an increase of 
»uiit as the result of irnprovemenU executed iiy tlie teiiaul. 
lud such demand results in tlie icnaiit quitting the holding, 
die tenant may demand a coiiipen.'iatinii for dUUirbance not 
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oxceeding the cost o£ the sale or removal oE his hoosehoM 
goods, his implements of husbandry, produce and farm 
stock. 

Section 13 presoribes the method of arbitration, which 
is to be by a single arbitrator under rules set out in tlx* 
Second Schedule to the Act. The main features of tlu^ 
arbitration provisions are that the arbitrator is appointed bv 
agreement between the parties, or in default of agreement U 
to be nominated by the Board of Agriculture. He inav 
examine witnesses on oath if he thinks fit. Arbitration will 
be final and binding, but the arbitrator may state a case for 
tlio opinion of the county court on any question of law. In 
regard to vegetable and fruit gardens (market gardeus) 
special provisions for compensation are made for particular 
Improvements set out in the Third Schedule. The remaiii< 
ing provisions of the Act are chiefly formal or of minor 
importance for our purposes ; but it is interesting to 
notice that on many occasions the Board of Agriculture iiiuv 
be appealed to intervene. The giving of this power to ;i 
department of Government which is concerned with tli*‘ 
promotion of agriculture is one of the important features 
of the Act. 

Ijong leases of agricultural laud are not often givcM 
in England ; but on the best managed estates, although tlx 
tenant legally holds from year to yea r, he has in practice i* 
very fair security of tenure, provided he is a good tenant 
and keeps his farm in a good working condition. In au; 
oavse he is now well protected by the law us regards outlay' 
which he makes on improvements ; but there arc some laud' 
lords who refuse permission for making improvements of 
first olass. 

It is important to notice that the English tenancy 
system, with its useful provisions for compensation to tenant- 
has called into existence a class of professional valuers wlm-' 
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principal basiness is to visit farms where tenants are quitting 
;in(l to make valuations either on behalf of the landlord or 
the tenanti or to be called in as arbitrators. These men 
have usually had the training of an estate agent, and have 
afterwards specialized in this valuation work. 
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TKNANfV liBFORM IN TJIE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

In tho early lectures an attempt was made to survey th 
economic forces which alTect tlio tenanoy prohlein and Ijov 
they might ho expected to apply nudnr the prevailing cnmli 
tions. We then gained some acquaintance with the Englisl 
law and practice relating to landlord and tenant ; and in (Ik 
last lecture I dealt briefly and critically with some of tin 
proposals which have been put forward for reform of tlu 
tenancy laws in these Provinces. Having always in view th' 
good of the whole community and its advancement In 
making agriculture more productive, we saw that anv 
extension of occupancy rights or any fixed tenure or lonu 
lease system would bo likely to hinder progress, and must h- 
condemned on that ground. A proposal to fix rents either 
by a branch of the executive Government or by judicial 
procedure was found to involve very serious difficulties 
especially if it were sought to fix rents at less than the 
economic rent of the land with a view to henefitting tii' 
tenants by interfering with tho competitive distribution o\ 
wealth. 

It remains for me in the present lecture to enter upon 
the most difficult part of the task . which I have set myselt ; 
namely, to indicate the lines along which reforms generullv 
admitted to be necessary, should be directed. I do 
pretend to he able to give you in this short course of leotuic' 
anything like a complete solution of the tenancy problems 
of these Provinces. I cannot even say that I am satisfied 
that my present opinions as regards the desirability and 
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:,i;ioticability of the various suggestions which I shall shortly 
present to you are in all respects final. There is always the 
possibility that a further investigation of facts and a more 
.•oraplete analysis of all the economic and human factors 
(Mitering into the problems, may load to some modification 
,)!’ opinion. For this reason I shall endeavor to give as 
tally as possible the reasons which lead me to put forward 
particular suggestions. 

llecogni/ing the nnco.ssary limitations us tn the finality 
ol iny proposals, they may yot 1)0 of vjilin^ a^i indicating 
.lortain lines upon which further investigation and discus- 
don may proceed, f do not think it is appropriate, even if 
rliore were time, that T should attempt in these lectures to 
work out in detail the specific application of the principles 
which I shall lay down. 

It will be convenient to group tlie proposals which I 
iiave to mako into four classes, dealing in the first with the 
uw which should he universally applicable to all tonants-at- 
■vill and sub-tenants, in other words applicable to all those 
not protected l)y a lease or statutory right and who should 
1)0 entitled, I propose, to hold as yearly tenants. In the 
-econd class will come all the questions relating to the rights 
of lessees and occupancy tenants and others having a snb- 
propriotary right, treated in this application to the existing 
laws of these Provinces. In the third class I shall diwscnss the 
specific measures of protection of tenants of all classes which 
should be provided by law, and in the fourth class will come 
proposals for the administrative measures for the protection 
i)f tenants. 

Distinction of Jfohiinas accordinn to Size 

No proposal which I could mako would be valid, liow- 
for agricultural holdings of all sizes anil kinds. Their 
variety is too great for it to be possible to bring them under 
one rule of law without injuring the interests of one class 
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or anotjier. It will be necessary, therefore, in several oa>o^ 
to distinguish holdings according to thoir size ; and 1 find 
that holdings naturally fall into three classes, which play u 
different part in rural economy. The largest class is that of 
medium-sized holdings varying usually from 5 up to 50 acre:< 
in area, though in some districts the upper limit would 
more like 100 acres. These are the holdings on which a culti- 
vator normally supports himself entirely by agriculture, or 
at any rate in which it is the principal occupation of himself 
and his family. On the larger holdings one or two laborers 
will be employed and at times more. The traditional method^ 
oF cultivation and old-fashioned implements are employed. 

The other two classes consist of holdings which on tlu 
one hand are larger and on the other hand are smaller than 
this big class of the ordinary cultivators’ holdings. Thr 
larger holdings am generally those which would exceed from 
50 to 100 acres in different districts and would each ho culii- 
vated as a single farm by a man with some knowledge uf 
modern mothoils of farming and possessing some capital 
which would be invested in modern implements and In 
improved live stock. On the other hand, the .smallest hold- 
ings varying from half an acre (less than a bigha) upward^ 
are generally cultivated by artisans, laborers or other person' 
having some other occupation as their principal soureo of 
income. This class of tenant is not dependent for his liveli- 
hood upon the prodace of his cultivation ; yet it is vers 
useful to him to have the opportunity of growing either souv 
commercial crop, or grain or garden produce for his owr 
^consumption, lie is put in a somewhat more independent 
position by having the possibility of making something from 
cultivation ; and the health of his family is promoted whm 
he cun raise his own fruit and vegetables. In Englan*! 
these small plots of land leased to persons for cultivation if) 
their spare time are called “ allotments ”, 
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1 think it is clear that all three classes of holdings are 
nbsolutely necessary to the rural economy of India. The 
ureat mass of the cultivators will continue to cultivate 
medium-sized holdings for many generations ; though it may 
be held that the holdings should not only be consolidated, 
but that their average size should be somewhat increa.sed. 
\ et as a class the medium-sized holdings must remain, and 
,vill probably, in most districts, form the greater pari of the 
ultivable area. It is o(|ually necessary to have the small 
holdings or allotments of less than r> acres available in ul) 
villages and particularly around the small towns and in the 
suburbs of the larger towns. It is obvious that the proper 
jilace for these small holdings to be located is as near as 
possible to the ahadl ; and it would be a great advantage 
F all such small holdings lying within a mauza were coneen- 
' rated in one place. When scattered amongst the medium- 
'i/.od holdings, they will form an obstacle to the improvomenl 
if cultivation by the professional cultivators ; and scattering 
•»F small holdings at a distance from the abadi greatly reduce^ 
ibeir value to the artisans and laborers who cultivate them. 

I would therefon; discourage the existence of such small 
holdings outside a specified area close to the abadi in each 
village ; and this could be done by refusing to allow occu- 
pancy rights or automatic leases or any other statutory 
provisions to apply to such small holdings outside tin* 
prescribed area. The only rights which would attach to 
diem when situated in any part of a mau/a would be those 
accruing under the general law applying to all tenants-at- 
will.'** 

*There may appear to be some confusion hero in the use of 
terms “ teuant-at-will ” and “yearly tenant*’. The explana- 
tion is that, according to my proposal, no person could in fact 
roniain a tenant-it-will, for every person admitted to cultivating 
/ccupatiou of land at all, whether directly by the landlord or 
indirectly as a sub-tenant, would automatically obtain the status 
•»f a yearly tenant, and could be ejected only after twelve riiontbs 
•iDtice. except for non-payment of rent. In tin* sequel, thf'rerorc*. 
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The large holdings should not be restricted in ati) 
way as to situation ; but their tenants, being generally mcu 
of some education and business experience, will be less in need 
of protection than the general class of cultivators. 1 would 
suggest that the statutory privileges, other than the genemi 
law relating to the yearly tenants, should not extend to 
them, so that the tenants of holdings above some limit ol‘ 
between 5U and 100 acres should not become occupauev 
tenants, nor become statutory tenants in Oudii. They would 
of course bo free to enter into any contracts with the land- 
owners ; and many of the landlords would probably Ikj 
prepared to grant leases on terms which would be uegotiutud 
separately in each case, it will be seen that if my proposal- 
for the protection of tenants-at-will should be adopted thi 
tenants of large holdings wonld have ample inducement, to 
carry on their cultivation by improved methods. 

The law relating to yearly tenants would apply also tu 
every kind of sub-tenant and to every person in oultivatin;: 
occupation of laud who has not got some superior right 
lu reality there will be no such thing as a tenant-at-wiil. 
1 propose that the analogy of the Knglish law bo followcv. 
so as to modify the existing practice in a manner favorahlt 
to the cultivator. I t is necessary to provide for tlie yearh 
tenant: (1; ample notice before ejectment, ( 2 ) the riglu 
to compensation for improvements, (3) the right to coni* 
peiisatiou for disturbance, and (4) a standard form of yoarU 
agreement, clearly defining his rights and obligations. 

(1) The period of notice should not be less than twelvi. 

months and it should terminate at the end of the agricultura' 

year which might be taken in these Frovinees to be an; 

date between 15th of May and 30th of . June. The notici 

where the term ** teuaiit-at-will is used it must he uuderstood t* 
uieau the class of teuaiit subject iu greatest degree tu the laudioiU' 
will ; aud such class, if my proposals were adopted, would be 
yearly teuaut. 
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of ejectment should be served by an officer of the Court, 
the notice being duly entered in the Court Register together 
with proof of service. 

(2) The compensation for improvements should Follow 
iiio lines of the English law described in the last chapter. It 
would be necessary to divide improvements into three classes 
:in(l I would suggest the following as a suitable classiHca- 
lion : — 

I. Improvements for which compensation can be claimed 
only if executed after the landlord’s written consent has been 
olituined 

(1) Masonry wells exceeding lls. 1,000 in cost. 

(2) Tanks, bunds, irrigation channels and works of 
all kinds, including pumping schemes. 

(3) Farm buildings of all kinds. 

(4) Grain pits and silo.s. 

(5) Fences. 

II. Improvoinents for which compensation may bo claim- 
(’d if they have not been undertaken by the landlord with- 
in three months after the tenant has given notice of bis 
intention to make the imjiroveinent : — 

(1) Ma.sonry wells co.sting Ie.ss than Hs. 1,000. 

(2) Drainage works. 

III. Improvements for which no notice is required : — 

(1) Wells without masonry. 

(2) (Spreading and ploughing in lime, ash, or any 
other beneficial substance on the land. 

(3) Manuring with any natural or artificial manuro 
beneficial to the ordinary crops of the district. 

It may be questioned whether granting to tenants the 
)i;;iit to compensation for improvements of the first class will 
^ e of much advantage to them if they have to obtain the 
landlord’s consent before the improvement is undertaken in 
order that the claim for compensation may be valid. The 
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existing tenancy acts in the Provinces of Agra and Oudh both 
provide For compensation for improvements when the tenant 
has obtained the landlord’s consent ; but it is said that tln\ 
is almost a dead letter because landlords are so unwilling to 
grant permission. Their objection to granting permission 
appears to Ixj based mainly upon the Fact that by granting; 
permission they would be creating for themselves a contin- 
gent liability, which might have to be met almost any year. 
The landlord prefers to keep himself free from such liabilities, 
and to make improvements with his own capital when avail- 
able, and when he considers them really necessary. Hi.s 
view of what is “ necessary” does not, of coarse, usually 
correspond with the tenant’s desire. Another objection 
which is raised by landlords is that if they grant such p(*r- 
mission to make improvements the tenants become more in- 
dependent. If one has permission, others must have it; and 
they know that the landlord will not be in a position finan- 
cially to iiay them all out at the same time. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to give tlie tenants 
tlie right to make permanent iinproveinents without the land- 
lord’s consent and the right to claim compensation, except to 
a very limited extent ; especially if, as in the English law, 
the tenant may claim such compensation if lie himself quil> 
the holding of his own free will after one year’s notice. The 
provision that the, tenant may make a permanent improvement 
after obtaining an order of the Court without consent of the 
landlord exists in both the Tenancy Acts ; hut not much use is 
made of it, as the tenant is afraid that he would be making an 
enemy of his landlord and his agents. Yet the provision 
that improvements may be made by order of the Court, or ni 
some Government otficer, should stand. As regards the pay- 
ment of compensation when the tenant himself gives notice, 1 
would suggest that it would not be an unfair arrangement if 
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lie were then entitled to claim three-fourths of the cost of 
the? improvement. 

The provision of compensation for the unexhausted value 
ot lime, manures, etc., which the tenants may have applied to 
the land would be a new provision in the Indian law; and 
it would have, I am sure, a very salutary effect in inducinj.r 
ttMiants to use these means of maintaining the soil in a fully 
productive condition. 

(II) The ^rant of compensation for tlisturhance would he 
:i novelty in Indian tenancy law, as it was a novedty when in- 
troduced in Miij^rland by the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
l90tS. It is obviously expedient as well as just that tlie ten- 
unt shouh] receive a refund of the monetary loss which he 
must necessarily suffer on being ejected from liis holding, 
provided tliat the ejectment is not <he result of some wrong- 
doing on his part. Obviously, if the tenant fails to pay his 
rent regularly when others can do so; if he is contuiimcious 
and raises unwarranted disputes with the agent or his zil- 
liulars, or with neighboring tenants ; if he encroaches on 
his neighbor’s land or frequently injures the cultivation 
of neighbors by allowing weeds to sprea<l, or Ids cattle 
to stray — in these cases he is not a desirable tenant, and 
1 h) does not deserve compensation for distnrhance if the 
landlord should decide to eject him, Kjectment on account 
of such acts may he considered to he in accordance with 
good estate management. The provision I suggest is that 
if the landlord ejects a tenant for any reason which he con- 
siders to be in accordance with good estate management, 
he may apply to the Court to dispense with the compensation 
for disturbance ; and doubtless, if the Court were satisfied 
as to the reason for ejectment, the tenant would lose his 
^compensation tor disturbance. 

As regards the amount of compensation for disturbance, it 
must he estimated on the presumed loss which the cultivator 
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will suffer by being ejected. In the first place he may 
lose something through the time necessarily taken up after 
receiving the notice in searching for another holding. 
When the time comes for moving be has in many cases to 
convey his family and personal belongings to another village, 
also his live stock and agricultural implements, seed, etc. 
Thirdly, in the first year of the cultivation of a new holding 
he is necessarily at a disadvantage through not being fully 
acquainted with the soil, and his cultivation will not he so 
profitable as if he had remained another year on the oh) 
holding. 

When the competition for land becomes severe, it is 
impossible to maintain the old legal fiction that the tenant 
and landlord meet on equal terms and enter into a free 
(jontriict. The tenant undoubtedly needs some protection; 
but it seems to me that in the interests of progressive agri- 
culture this protection should not extend to giving the ten- 
ant any form of proprietary rights, hut should be limited 
merely to securing to him the full and regular fruits of his 
labor. Theoretically the position should he that, even if he 
should suffer a capricious ejectment by his landlord, he 
would not thereby be put to a monetary loss. 

We are not, however, much nearer to settling the 
amount of compensation for disturbance ; obviously it ought 
to be settled separately in every case, and this is the practice 
under the F^nglish Law. In India we have not yet a suffi- 
cient number of trustworthy men to act as valuers ; and 
consequently it would be quite impracticable to settle the 
compensation for disturbance separately in each case. The 
important thing is to introduce the principle ; and after it 
has become well-recognized some niore refined method of 
fixing ittuuy be evolved. For the present I can only suggest 
that the compensation for disturbance be fixed at some pro- 
portion of the annual rental, possibly, say, 20 per cent at 
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the least. This will admittedly be insufficient in many oases ; 
but it will also be amply sufficient in a lar^e number o£ 
ou^^es in which the tenant merely shifts to another holding 
in the same village. The efFect upon the landlord will obvi- 
ously be to discourage ejectment, unless there be some good 
reason therefor — either that the tenant commits wrongful 
acts of the kind specified above or the landlord considers 
tlic rent of the holding to be much lower than he could gel 
from some other tenant. We most remember I bat wo arc 
(loalirig with tenants-at-will, or perhaps 1 ought to say year- 
Iv tenants because in reality 1 propose that all lonants-at- 
will should automatically have the status of yearly tenants 
—and in the case of tenants-ut-will it is generally admitted 
that the landlord has a right to raise the rent to smdi a 
figure as would he paid readily by other applicants. 

The (jiiestion of the level of rents for yearly tenants is, 
indeed, one which cannot he settled by legislation, ft is a 
question of good estate mariugement. It is a well-understood 
principle amongst good landlords that they should not try 
to squeeze the uttermost rent out of each holding, because 
the highest figure which anybody will bid is in many cjasos 
really a “fictitious rent ”, that is to say. one which is above 
ilie economic rent. When the rent paid by the tenant is 
fictitious, or above the economic level, it means that he can 
pay it only in *oiie of four ways: — (1) by reducing his 
standard of living, which will generally impair the health 
of himself and his family, (2) out of some extraneous form 
of income, such as the earnings of his sons who may have 
migrated to work at industrials centres, (.1) by drawing on 
his capital, either by selling his goods or getting into debt, 
or (4) by exhausting the soil of his holding by successive 
crops of wheat or sugar-cane without manuring or rotation. 
In all of these cases the tenant will got into difficulties after 
three or four years, and, unless prices happen to rise, will 
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be i'orced to give up his holding, or the landlord will have 
to iorego the arrears and let him stay on at a lower rent. 

Good landlords who understand their business and con- 
duct it for the continued prosperity of their estates are un. 
aniinous in the opinion that it does not pay to endeavor to 
raise rents above the economic level or indeed above a figure 
slightly below the economic rent. If the landlord willingly 
foregoes a little even of the economic rent which may arii^e 
a few years after the tenant has entered a holding, he there- 
by gives the tenant encouragement to improve his ciiltiYJi- 
tion. The landlord will get a reputation for lieing of a fino 
and liberal disposition, and he will never be in want of good 
tenants who will cultivate carefully and pay their rent 
regularly. 

It is obvious, however, that in getting his estate settleil 
with good tenants of the character just described the land- 
lord must be free from time to time to eject the most un- 
satisfactory tenants. By a constant process of ejecting tin- 
worst tenants, and by the consciousness of liability to ejection 
which the other tenants will experience, the wliole estate 
may in time he brouglit to be tenanted by industrious pea- 
sants who understand and practise good agricullure ami ar* 
generally well-behaved. 

(4) The form in which yearly agreements between 
landlord and tenant are to be drawn up ought to receive 
attention. It is obvious that the agreement must name 
the fields which are let and state their area and define 
the rent to he paid. The rent should be payable in two 
half-yearly instalments in December or January and in May 
or June, the second instalment being larger than the first 
in a proportion according with local custom. Tf the tenant 
. be illiterate, the agreement should be read over to him 
the patwari and, when he understands and agrees to it. he 
should affix his thumb impression. The agreement shoul'i 
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Ih* .so drawn that it runs for on© year, and thcroaftcr from 
y(?ar to year until 12 months’ notice to terminate it has been 
oriven by either party. Provided there be no actual interval 
pvceeding three months in the occupation of the land the 
(onancy thus hold from year to year on one agreement is to 
l)e considered continuous, and compensation for improvements 
nuiile by the tenant will be deemed to be due although macle 
.luring any year of such continuous occupation. 

As has been pointed out in the precedinjr chapter, Kn^lisli 
leiiancy agreements contain elaborate provisions for securing 
(he proper cultivation of the holding and for preventing the 
“xhaiistion of the soil. Jt is probably too early to lio 
much in this direction in India as yet ; but it should b (3 
practicable for landlords in some district.^^ to in.sert a provision 
in the agreement re(|uiring th(‘ tenant to follow a certain 
rotation of crops and to apply green manure to the holding, 
a penalty of enhanced rent being inserted if this he not done, 
bandlords would soon lind that they could only exercise com- 
pulsion in this matter where the manuring when properly 
'lone actually proves generally beiielicial to the cultivation, 
and the tenant would not object to ibis provi.sion if he in- 
tended remaining in occupation of his holding. J. think a 
compulsion of this kind would be very useful in teach- 
ing cultivator.’? the3 better management of the soil.^ 
f’.jii-rt.s of iJie ) ear Jf/ 'renuticf/ 

For the purpose of gaining a clear comprehension of my 
j)roposal8 it is now necessary to consider what would ho the 
economic elVects, if the system of yearly tenancies which I 
Ijave just outlined wore to he made applicable to all land. 
iiOt us assume for a moment somelliing which I am 

• <)l)vii)u-.lv pmvisinii< fur inarcivini: new! not nsuall}’ he enloncfi in 
j^rihan or iioiinl Irm'I ; ii)( imately the presetit arlvanta^^c of the 

-.' •liaii nii;;ht (iiiiiinish tlinur.'ha hmer diatribution of the available manure 
arid water over the whole ot the villajie lainl. 
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certainly not going to propose, namely, that all tin* 
occapuncy and leas6«hold rights in these Provinces were 
abolished : and that in substitution therefor all tenants 
would in future hold land on the system of the yearly 
toSancies above outlined. The success of the system would 
depend very niucli upon the attitude of the landlords. IF 
they continued in a conservative fashion keeping down their 
personal expenditure and therefore their demands from 
their tenants, it would be found to work quite satisfactorily. 
The incoming tenant would certainly pay to the landlord 
the compensation for improvements which the landlord 
might have to pay to the out-going tenant. Assuming him 
to ho a good landlord he Would not very often have to pay 
coinjiensiition for disturbance because in cases where it was 
inunifestly right to eject the tenant he would apply to tlie 
court to avoid the compen.sation, and this would be granted 
immediately if he had a clear case. Ejections for other 
(pauses would not be frequent because, if the landlord were 
to .seek to raise rents only when it was reasonable to do so, 
the tenant, being aware that his rent really was below the 
market value, would agree voluntarily to a rea.soimble m- 
haiicomeiit rather than be ejected. 

iiandlord.s who, heside.s managing their estate.^ in thi.-'- 
conservative manner, were anxious to improve the agricul- 
ture of their tenants would have every inducement to do so. 
They would have freedom to select the best tenants by gra- 
dually ejecting those who failed to adopt ordinary precautions 
ill cultivation and simple improvements stipulated for in the 
agreements. They could distribute good seed to their tenant'*- 
and provide them with better cattle by maintaining a stud 
farm in which selected animals were bred. They could inve.si 
money in wells and other improvements. Knowing the 
advantages of being tenants of such an estate there would 
be competition always amongst tenants to obtain holdiiig.*^ : 
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iii'l tlie rents could be raised to a reasonable extent so as 
;m j/ive the landlord a fair return on his capital and for 
oroaiiizin^ work and person il supervision. 

This pre-supposes conservative* and enlightened landlords. 

I are sure to be many who are neither conservative nor 
■idightened, but will seek, as they do at present, to extract 
(Im* highest income they can from the estate with the leasf 
M oiibleon their part. Tf the landlortl abdicates his proper 
I lioctioiis, the welfare of the cmnmunily demands that hr 
iioiiid at least have a Jiheral-ininded and eiiligliteiie<l agent 
i«» represent him on the estate. The agent ami his sub- 
oidinates must in the first place be honest ; secondly they 
must understand the principles of- good estate nianageiiient, 
iiid the bad economy which ultimately results from raising 
Muits to a fictitious levcd. They must understand bow 
i\n\ land deteriorates, must distinguish between good ami 
' III cultivators, and must generally work for the future 
• iiefit and prosperity of the estate. Assuming that such 
,i-f 3 nts are available, the system of yearly tenancies will be 
■Aorkable; provided sucli agents are employed wherever the 
landlord himself does not personally supervise the (astute. 
Without doubt it should he a duty of (ioverninent to 
I I nvide the means of educating honest, reliable and intelli- 
imm as agents and their subor<iinates ; and when a 
iipply is available to itisi.4 that they he emplu^e.l. 
W herevci sjich provision> failed lo secure the propei 
in uiagcmoiit of an estate, (loveriuiient should itself take 
•vm* tmritrol, charging a little more tlian the full cost of thf- 
•nanagement, Iiy way of a tax or penalty on the lamllonl 
lor his want of reasonable atteiitioii to the duties ol his 
position. 

JiOt us consider what would be the aspect of tin; yearly 
itMiiiucy system from the point of view of the tenant, io 

^ Tlie word “ conserva,tiv© ** is u.sed here iu its original sense ; 
applied to landlords it ojeaus one wlio “ conserves — that is 
l{ecps*aud preHei*ves' his ^estate in good order, accumulates and 
invests capital therein, and does not live beyond his income. 

»♦ 
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the teiiuat the two questions which bulk largest are tiu* 
auioiuit of rent he has to pay and the question of securitv. 
Every man likes to make a good bargain and profit by it. 
The lucky prospector who can take out a mining license ol 
valuable property at a ridiculously low figure may by a tV^v 
riionths’ work make himself passing rich for the res» 
of his life. We are all out for these bargains ; and so i. 
tlio tenant. If he can obtain occupancy rights he feel* 
secure in the enjoyment of profits sufficient to maintain 
his family, and probably without the necessity of siic.li 
continual hard work as might be necessary if he should Iihv< 
to pay from time to time an enhanced rental. Whilst, a> I 
My, every tenant likes to make a good bargain, I think tin- 
average tenant is not averse from paying what may be eon 
.sidered a fair rental : in other words, if be is a yearly tenanl. 
be will not feel that lie is being dealt with unjustly if lii> 
rent is enhanced to a reasonable extent at a time when I In* 
profits of cultivation have increased or when he has receive*! 
any lienefit from the landlord. If the enhancement of reni 
t»f i\ yearly tenant is such as not greatly to exceed the av(ira;'e 
(hen payable, which will he the case if all landlords folio v\ 
the same practice and make general enhancements or rediie- 
lion of ront at approximately the same time, the tenanl wiii 
have little real cause for complaint. The trouble is l.lmi 
landlords at present act without agreement and even witliom 
coii.stiltation, so that there are marked difi'orences hetwc^ii 
the ouliaiicemeiits made on neighboring estates, producing* 
a .seii8(5 of injustice in those tenants who have suffered I roin 
considerable enhancement whilst seeing their neighbors g<’( 
oiV iiiiich more liglitly. 

^itagestiotis for l.mmediale Changers in Agra Provinc(' 

I am of opinion that, if we had a body of enligliieii<"i 
iiuidlords devoting themselves to the developnient of agi «■ 
culture on their estates, the system of yearly tenancies wid> 
the various kinds of compensation above described could l>^' 
introduced with a view to replacing gradually all other forint 
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,)l' iea&ni rights ; and that it would be in the interest of the 
country so to do. At the present time, however, this is 
obviously impossible. It would be immediately pruoticaide. 
however, to introduce the yearly tenancy system such as I 
liJivH described for small holdings not falling within tin* 
iHservetl area, and for large holdings exceeding a limit lixe»l 
: 4 t between 50 and 100 acres. This would mean that in an 
(iiiending act it would be provided that occupancy rights 
<>oi]ld not in future he acquired in those scattered small 
Holdings or in new large holdings above that limit. 

I think, however, that it is desirable to go further than 
this at an early date in the direction of giving landlords 
l)igger freedom tor the development of their estates. Kor 
this reason I would make it lawful for a /.einindar to buy out 
ilie occupancy rights of any of his tenants or to force them 
h) accept other laud in exchange, with suitable compensation 
ir necessary, for any reason consistent with good estale 
inanageinent. Thus, it a /emindar proposes to intdvea pukka 
well, and proposes to charge extra rent at the rale el* iS per 
•'eni per annum on tlie cost of all lands lying witliin the area 
wliicdi it can water, he should not be prevented by the refusal 
>1* an occupancy tenant to pay this additional rental. Tiu' 
iiujre fact that such a tenant could he bought out or shifted 
!o other land, would be a means of ensuring a reasonable 
ittitudfl on the part of occupancy tenants to proposed 
mprovoments, which will really work even more in their 
'wn interest than in that of the landlord. Furthermore, it 
'' very important that no zemindar who wishes to undertake 
own cultivation according to improved methods should 
prevented from resuming possession of his own land l)y 
ke existence of scattered fields rented to occupancy tenants. 

such cases occupancy tenants do .sometimes agree voiun- 
‘U’ily to accept other fields in exchange wheti convinced that 
will not he losers thereby ; hnl I feel sure it will 
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be in the general interest to allow the landlord the right of 
forcing the removal of oocnpancy tenants in such cases, 
subject to proper compensation. The purchase price for 
buying in occupancy rights should be calculated at aboat 
iwenty times the difference between the rent payable by tin- 
iMumpancy tenant and the full rent which the same lami 
would be worth if let to a yearly tenant. Such cases iniisj 
be decided by a Court : and the Court must take into con- 
sideration the purpose of the landlord’s resumption aiwj 
consider whether he is likely to be able to fnlHl that purpo.<^f‘. 
A landlord might, for example, seek to resume a considerubl< 
area for the purposes of planting sugar-cane, and fu-eoting ;« 
factory : but this might be only an idea, and he might have 
no real chance of raising the necessary capital to carry tlif 
scheme through. He should, therefore, he required to giv»- 
reasons for believing that he can carry out his purpose : and 
if these are convincing, he should certainly have fhe rigid ol 
buying out the occupancy rights. 

The question of occupancy rights is really very similar 
to that of leases. If the occupancy rights could be abolished 
when needed with proper compensation, they would hi* 
allowed to accrue more freely than at present. \Vh(Mi 
resumption by the landlord had thus become possible iherr 
woiihi bo no objection to allowing a tenant to purclmst' 
occnpanoy rights after any length of tenure. The (piestion 
of the inirchase price which had been paid by the tenant foi 
his occupancy right would naturally be taken into consi^Iera- 
tion in determining the compensation to be paid to him il 
the landlord should want to buy them back. There is 
objection whatever to making occupancy rights more freeh. 
obtainable, so long they can be more freely abolished. ’I'b*' 
whole (|uestion ultimately resolves itself into the determina- 
tion of the fair compensation for tenants’ improvements and 
tor any interest with the tenant has in the land, such asu loni' 
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lease or ocoopanoy rights, which has monetary value. Look- 
ing at the matter from the broadest point of view, we see that 
^0 long as the law and prevailing practice secure to each 
|,iirty the respective property in material improvements or in 
rights which that party has created, the interest of ilie country 
served best by having tlie greatest tloxihilitv in I ho 
IMUinissible conditions of contract and legal right as hotwoen 
the iw'o parties. 

immeiUate Charnu\< In (hnih 

The existing law in Oiidh is a system of iiiitonialic 
leases with a restricted rate of enhancement of rent. When 
waste land is being Jet for tln^ first time, or land wliiidi has 
Iteen out of cultivation, or otherwise in llio landlord's 
}M)ssession, is let to a tenant, the two parlies are fref^ to 
agree upon any rental ; hut excepfing on his >//• lainl 
the landloial is obliged to let on a lease for not loss than 
'Oven years. The tenant can be ejecled by order id' lin^ 
<’ourt at any time for arrears of rent, but ollierwi.se only 
by a notice under Section seived fhrougli the ( anirt 
twelve months before the expiration of tin? leaser. At flu* 
expiration of seven years the landlord may r(*-let tlu^ land 
lor another seven years to the same tenant, hut the r«ml 
iDuy not be enhanced hy more than one anna in tin* rupee. 
If the tenjint has heeu ejected the luml camiot he let to 
.'mother tenant at any rent higher hy more than oin* anna 
in the rupee than the rent paid hy the previous tenant. If 
I lie letter of the law he strictly i»l)Sorved, therel’ori*, it is 
iinpossilde for the landlord to enhance his rent hy iiiori* 
dian one anna in the rupee in .si?veii years (that :> 0*JSb per 
'*ent per annum) however tnuch he changes his tenants. Tlu^ 
provision that tiie rent cannot he enhanced mor<* lor a new 
• enant than for re-Ietting to an ohi lenani was inserti'il 
in order to iii.scourage ejectments being madi^ lor ihe pnr- 
p<He of obtaining enlnnceiiienis of rent. 
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During the past ten years the full annual rental value oi 
land has risen very considerably in certain parts of Oudh. 
perhaps partly owing to the effects of the improved com- 
munications, but mainly on account of the general rise oi 
prices. Thus the full rental value of the land has risen until 
ill Home places it greatly exceeds the statutory inaximum 
rental payable under the lease system. The inevitable 
result has been that landlords who wish to increase tlieir 
income to the maximum have adopted the practice of re. 
letting land to the person who will pay the highest nazraiia 
or premium on admission. Some landlords go further 
than this. In the belief that wlien the next settlement, ilue 
about twelve years hence, comes to be made the revenue will 
be assessed on the rent rolls, some landlords are avoiding 
eiibancements of rent and are seeking to obtain the whole ot 
the enhanced unnuul value of the land in the form of na/rana. 
Thus on re-letting a holding a purely nominal eiihanceniont 
of one pie in the rupee may be made, which is only one- 
twelfth of the legal etdiancement. but a heavy na/.rana is 
(iliarged. Although the exaction of nazraiui is obvionsix 
contrary to the spirit of the tJudh Rent Act it has been 
held by the courts that it is not illegal. 

The Oudh landlords, or some of tliecn. have ot her sourtvs 
of income besides rent and iiazruna charged on new leases. 
'Pliere is the local custom by which the TaluLdar receives in 
a<lditioii to Ins cash rents certain offerings in kind, 
such as a mauiid of grain or u load ot straw or a pot of ;//// 
(sugar-cane jui<?e) at the harvest time each year. Theia- 
lia.s l>een some giuiiihling amongst tenants because larger 
loa<ls of straw, and larger pots of juice are now exacted than 
formerly. Then there is the li>e.gar or compulsory labor for 
the lanxiord's business which the tenant is obliged to reiidei 
for a merely nominal payment. In some cases the landlord 
has the right to the occasional use of the tenant's Inillock 
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fijirts aud animals and his plough as well as io the man’s 
own services. The latter are retnimorated at tlie v<!rv 
(»liJ rate of one anna per ilay. wlieroas the average rati‘ 
of wages for agricultural labor now is six annas per day. 
A few landlords have created much disalTeotion amongst 
llieir tenants by tljo imposition of arbitrary nazranu at 
:iny time when tlio landlords happened to ro(|uire some 
money. It is an old-standing Indian custom /hat preseii/s 
known as should he otVoi ed to a rajah or cliiol* wlieii he 

^OHS on tour visiting liis villages : and otticers of all grades 
in the Moghul Kmpire reoeivetl su<*.ii presen/ s. A traditional 
<'Ustom has lieen degraded am! coinmerciali/eil until it. has 
lMM*.ome a serious oppression on the estate- of some lamJ- 
owners. If the landlord wants to buy an elephant a levy 
made from all tenants in proportion to rent. I.n recent 
vears he generally buys a motor-car. ami this is provided in 
'imilar manner. The tenants speak of these exactions as 
lififlihi/ta and mulovaiut. In some cases subscriptions l,o VVai 
lioaiis were exacted from tin* tenants without their obtaining 
< redit for their payments. 

rin* last ineiitioiKMl arhitrary exactions, tlie 

etc., should be |)rohihited by law and ()lovi3rmiienl. 
dioiild ma.k(! it well-known io the villages that paymeuls not 
uipuiate.d iti the lease are illegal. It is probable that oin: 
r<\sult of the non-co-operation movement will he that the 
<‘mants in future will comi>ine and refuse i.o pay the illegal 
'■xactioiis. The Kisaii JSahluis, or peasant societies, which 
lie springing up in many places will, if they survive the 
I'loseiit political movement, oxerci.se a useful function in the 
protection of the tenants against oxactions l)y the landlords 
or their agents and subordinate.**, whicli are sanctioned 
||‘•ith«r by the law nor by custom. As regards the ///y/(«r, 
H)me of the smaller landlords who do their uwri cultivation 
tie apt to abuse this privilege, thereby creating some 
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unrest. It should be made possible For the tenants to apply 
to the ('ourt to have the obligation to render hegar comniut- 
ted into a small annual payment to be added to the nuit. 
The annual presents in kind oF grain, straw, etc., may Iw 
l(Tt to bo regulated by local ‘custom ; though where thev 
;ire a source oF Frictiuii it should be made c.ompetent for tin- 
<’ourl to cumnnife them into a small money payiiierit. 

VVc have now to consider the rent and the na/j’a!i:i 
payalilff on tin? grant of a lease. Thes(i two are iiiterrelab.)«l 
be«a 4 iise na/.rana represents economically a payment oF r<‘iil 
in advamav Thus supposing that tin* Full rental value of ;i 
liohling is Its. 20() per annum and the lioldiiig is let Fm 
lbs. nazrana may he calculated as the present value el 

Us. 40 per annum For seven years, discoiintod, say, at tin- 
rate oF 10 per center more per annum, as interest rules high 
in Indian agriculture. 'Hk; way in which the landlord pul.- 
the matter to the tenant wa.s explained <o by a landloni 
somewhat a.s Follows. After having given the tenant lie 
notice of ejectment the landlord will cal! him ami .siy “ yom 
rent is now Its. UiO per annum, but I can let your holdin;j: 
to any now tenant at Us. 1^25 per annum. 1 intend b> 
increase your rent only a little to Us. Ib.^) jkm* annum. >\> I 
shall be losing Its. liO per annum, if T let it to you at lh;»i 
rate. lu all I .shall lose Us. 420 in the .seven y(*ars. liev. 
much uill you pay me in oialer that you may hav<? the larri 
at this low rent ? Other peasants are offering me Us.liuit 
and more’’. Kinally perhaps l»e allows the existing tenam 
to retain the liolding on payment of Us. 2r»t). IF the tenani 
has not got this, he must go to the mahajau to borrow, an ', 
he may have to pay at least 24 per cent {jer aimuiri iuter<‘>t. 
making Us. bO per annum. 

It i.s obvious that this system is economically un.souml 
it uses up all the tenant’s Free capital-^— ju.st that monev 
which he ought ^ to put into better cattle, or iinpletueiils or 
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into the improyement o£ his holding ; and i£ he has but 
little capital, he must borrow the whole or part o£ the 
premium. The tenant would in fact be better off i£ he paid 
an increased rental for the whole seven years amounting to 
15 or even 20 per cent on the amount of the premium, and 
ao would the landlord. 

The problem of abolishing the nazrana exacted by many 
of the Talukdars on admission to a new lease is one of 
extreme difficulty. It can only he entirely abolished by 
removing the occasion for its payment— in other words, by 
prohibiting ejectments. .Government has in fact already 
taken this course as a temporary measure by an adininistra* 
tive order allowiQg ejections to be made only with the 
sanction of the district magistrate and for serious reasons. 
If this were followed as a permanent policy it would 
[uactically mean the grant of fixity of tenure to all existing 
tenants subject to their paying their rent and not being 
guilty of gross misbehaviour. 

8och fixity of tenure is the very last thing which ought 
to be granted, having in view the principles explained in 
preceding chapters, and especially the progress of agricul- 
ture. The search for au alternative measure of preventing 
nazrana cannot. J think, be completely successful. 8o long 
us the rent proposed by the iandlor<l is below the economic 
rent and so long as there is competition of tenants to 
obtain land (which presumption is strictly speaking involv- 
ed in the former) there is bound to be the opportunity for 
the landlord to exact a premium. It is in the interest of 
both parties— the landlord and the proposed tenant who 
desires to get the land— that a premium be paid if the right 
of admission is granted to the highest bidder. The interest 
of both parties being alike makes it impossible to enforce 
uuy legal prohibition of nazrana. 

Personally, I am disposed to favor the gradual abolition 

W 
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oE the legal restriotioD on enhancement oE rents in Oudh, go 
that in the course oE, say, 20 or 30 years or more the 
whole o£ the land would come to be held on yearly tenancies. 
This could be permitted, however, only in so Ear as Taluk* 
dars and zamindars prove themselves to be good landlords 
and to be conservative in their demands Eor rent. Thu 
protection oE the tenant must remain Eor many years. 

As the abolition o£ the landlord’s right of ejectment is 
in my opinion highly undesirable, the only alternative is to 
provide the tenant with compensation when he is ejected 
for no fault of his own. The Oudh statutory tenant on 
being ejected at the end of his lease should be entitled not 
only to compensation for disturbance, but .also to a farther 
compensation for loss of prospective profits. The equity of 
compensation for loss of prospective profits arises from thr^ 
spirit, if not from the letter, of the Oudh Kent Act, which 
was certainly designed with the intention of giving tht> 
tenant the benefit of the option of continuing on his holding' 
with a new lease for a further period of seven years at an 
enhancement not exceeding one anna in the rupee. U 
must have been realised when the Act was passed that thi^ 
enhancement would be often less than the Increase of tiir 
full rental value of the land, and it was definitely intended 
that the sitting tenant should enjoy the benefit of thu 
profits arising from obtaining a renewal of bis lease at les;? 
than the full competition rent. The compensation for 
of profits ought theoretically to be calculated at the present 
value of the difference between the full rental value and 
the maximum legal rent after enhancement, but this present 
value should be calculated by discounting at a high rate ui 
interest — at least 12 or 15 per cent per annum, the latter 
being tjie rate which most co-operative credit societies are 
charging to cultivators. 

It might be worth while making an experiment in one 
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of the most advanced districts as to whether the calcdlation 
of the compensation for loss of profits could bo actually 
ascertained on this basis by means of a small local arbitration 
court, the landlord having two representatives and the 
peasants two representatives, and the Tahsildar or other 
Government officer acting as (Chairman. I am afraid there 
would be too much work for these courts, and that they 
would need expert advice, ami to obtain honest advisers 
would be rather expensive. 

So far as T can see at present, therefore, the compensa- 
tion for loss of profits would be more conveniently settled 
for the present either by the courts or by a special Govern- 
ment officer. The law might, however, lay down that the 
minimum compensation For loss of profits should be .‘>0 per 
cent of the annual rental, and the maximum 100 per cent. 
The field of disputes bel.ween the two parties would thus be 
srriotly limited and in most cases the compensation would 
settled by agreement. As in the case of compensation 
lor disturbance the landlor<l could, of course, apply to the 
court to dispense with compensation for loss of profits on the 
ii[round the tenant was being ejected for reasons consistent 
with good estate management. 

The effect of providing compensation for liisturbance 
and for toss of profits on the two parties concerned would be 
as follows. The landlord who desired to eject the tenant 
merely for the sake of admitting another tenant and exacting 
nazrana, would find himself faced with the necessity of 
paying the court-feo equal to half the annual rental but 
not exceeding Hs. 25 and compensation for disturbance and 
loss of profits amounting possibly to more than the whole of 
one year's rental. If the holding were rented at Ks. 50 he 
might have to pay Rs. 85 altogether and could not pay less 
than Rs. 50. If the rent of the holding were Rs. 100 
he might have to pay Rs. 145 and could not pay less 
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f;lmn Ks. 75. Ln these cuses the out-going tenant wouJti 
receive Rs. 25 less than the landlord paid. The heavy 
court-fee on ejectment was prescribed by the law with 
a view to discouraging ejectments ; but through bein^ 
limited to Rs. 25 it failed to have this effect. In equity, 
instead of merely penalizing the landlord, the money 
should be paid to the outgoing ••'tenant. It may be 
suggested that* the court-fee be reduced to Rs. 5 and that 
a fixed amount of Rs. 20 be added to the compensation 
for loss of profit.s payable to the outgoing tenant. The 
tenant who had received notice of ejectment should be 
entitled to retain the last half-yearly instalment of rent 
due from him, which amount would be credited to the land- 
lord as part payment of the compensation. This would leave 
the tenant with a certain amount of money in hand which 
would be useful in case of any delay which might arise in 
paying the tenant his compensation as the result of dispute. 
This would also tend to prevent the landlord from makinjf 
an application to the court, to dispense with the compensation 
on the ground of the tenant being undesirable. The land- 
lord ought to make this claim immediately after filing hi.s 
ejectment notice so that the tenant should receive good notice 
of the right of withholding the last half-yearly payment of 
his rent having been lost by an adverse decision of the 
court. 

I do not claim that the institution of this system ot 
compensation would entirely abolish the nazrana, but it 
would certainly go a long way towards reducing it l)y 
making it less profitable for landlords and it would remove 
the tenant’s sense of grievance. 

A further measure of reform which would tend to 
reduce the amount of nazrana on certain estates would 
be a revision of the methods of assessing land revenue, to- 
gether with a public announcement that such changes would 
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1,0 introduced at the next settlement of Oudh. [ have 
already explained that some landlords refrain from enhanoing 
their rents by more than a purely nominal amount, and 
charge nazrana instead, in the belief that by thus keeping 
the rent roll low the estate will be assessed to revenue at a 
lower rate in the same proportion at the next settlement. In 
theory the settlement officer is expected to settle the revenue 
;it about 45 per cent of the net assets of the land. The net 
;issets mean the whole produce of the land less the cost of 
cultivation, including the living expenses of the cultivator 
:»nd his family at the ordinary standard of living. The “ net 
assets ’’ is in reality the economic rent. The actual rent may 
he either below or above the economic rent. It is 
below when a conservative landlord does not care to press 
his tenants to pay the utmost rent ; and it is also below 
when nazrana is charged on admission to a lease. The 
routs of some holdings, particularly small holdings, are 
sometimes above the economic rent when a large part of the 
income of the family is derived from some non-ugricultura! 
occupation or from remittances by family members wlio have 
migrated to industrial centres. The family clings to the 
holding in spite of enhanced rent, beciuse of a sentimental 
connection with the village and the social status the holding 
of land confers. I believe, however, that much the larger 
area is rented below the cconomie Vent, and only a small 
urea above it. 

Id zemindari tracts the settlement officers have been 
permitted to regard the rents actually paid as a fairly 
close indication of the net assets of tlie land, and us being 
•’Sufficiently close to be taken as the principal evidence on 
which the assessment is to he based. It would have a 
beneficial effect if this practice were discontinued and 
settlement officers were instructed to inquire for themselves 
as to the real net assets of the land by ascertaining its total 
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produce 4nd deducting therefrom the estimated cost of 
cultivation. Local enquiries will generally eriable these 
estimates to be made fairly closely though care should be 
taken that a normal price level is assumed in estimating 
the gross money produce. I anticipate, in the case of many 
estates, that if the revenue were assessed at 45 per cent of 
the net assets so calculated there would be a considerable en- 
hancement of the revenue. If this method were adopted it 
would probably be desirable fur Government to limit it.c 
demand to 40 per cent of the net assets of any particular 
zemindari estate. 

IF an anncnncement of this change of policy were made, 
it would at once lead to the Talukdars enhancing their rent^ 
to the full legal rent, and would thus diminish the amount of 
nazrana which they could claim. 

/ hhnmist ra ti ve Con I rol 

I t may be surmised that the system outlined above wonM 
not altogether prevent the exaction of nazrana on a few 
estates inspite of its having been definitely declared to be 
illegal. Tt is true that the peasants are becoming enlightened 
and are banding themselves together in certain localities 
in the formation of kimn sabhas (or peasant societies). This 
movement, associated as it has been to a large extent witli 
the non-co*operation movement, has in many parts assumed u 
lawless character, it Is reasonable to hope, however, that 
it will lead to permanently beneficial results. The peasant^ 
are by nature a law-abiding class, who merely wish to he 
left to pursue their cultivation in peace. When their ju^t 
grievances are ameliorated the unruly elements will htid 
themselves in a minority, and the tendency will be for the 
kl<an sabhas^ wherever they survive, to interest theniselve? 
mainly in the enforcement of the law and in the checking 
of illegal practices. 
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Whilst it is to be hoped that this power of seIf«proteotiou 
U growing amongst the tenants, it would bo idle to place 
too much reliance on its efiEectiveness whilst the mass of the 
cultivators remain illiterate. It would appear essential, 
therefore, for Government to interest itself directly in the 
suppression of illegal practices, and this it can do only by 
establishing some form of special control over estates where 
iucli practices occur in the manner suggested in a previous 
lecture. The illegal exactions may be divided into two classes 
—those made by the orders of or with the knowledge 
ot‘ the landlord himself, and those made by his agent or 
his subordinates without the knowledge of the landlord. It 
IS probably impossible to stop altogether the exaction of 
gratuities by the landlord’s subordinate stahi, for it is almost 
;ia established custom of the country that such payments 
should be made to subordinate officers holding authority. 
In the railways, irrigation canals, and other Government 
services the practice is wide*sproad. (Joutrol would not 
need to be established on this account, unless the exactions 
were made on such a scale as to be unreasonable and 
oppressive. 

As I said in an earliar lecture, there might be three 
<iegre6S of control : (1) in the first instance, where the land- 
lord himself is well-disposed, it would be sufficient for 
Government to insist that the agent and his subordinates 
Ito certificated men — that is to say, those who have had a 
proper training and are considered on grounds of character 
!tad reputation suitable for such positions of responsibility : 
(ii) in more serious cases, where the landlord himself seems 
to have connived at the illegal exactions, or in oppression 
of the tenants, control should be taken away from him 
entirely and the estate should be put at once in charge of 
the Managing Department. This assumption of control 
^oiild, however, be regarded as temporary, and the landlord 
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would be consulted as to the policy of improving the 
management of his estate ; (3) in still more serious cases, 
where it appeared flbpeless to expect the owner of the estate 
ever to become an efScient manager, the control would be 
permanently removed to the Department, and the owner 
would simply receive the income, which might be paid to 
him by the managing department after deduction of the 
expenses of management and of a tax imposed by way ot 
penalty. 

In the latter case the law might give Government the 
option of deciding to sell the ostate» and the sale would he 
made to the highest bidder amongst the purchasers approved 
by Government us likely to he good landlords-— the obligation 
for residence for the greater part of the year being one oi 
the Gonditious imposed on the purchaser. The decision na 
to whether an estate should be pnt under any of these 
forms of administrative control would be most advantageous!} 
decided by an arbitration court of five members, composed 
of two representatives of the landlord class or their agents, 
two representatives of tenants on other estates and an inde- 
pendent chairman, who should be either a Government ofiicei 
of the status of a district magistrate, or perhaps an honorurv 
magistrate who was not himself a landowner. In Oudh it 
might be possible to have the landlord members nomiriuted 
by the British Indian Association and the tenant repre- 
sentatives by a kisan sabba. It is undesirable that the fou! 
iion-oiHcial members of the arbitration court should bt 
nominated by Government. 

It may be .supposed that tlie management of estate^ 
tieoided to be put under administrative control would 
naturally be handed over to the Court of Wards. I do net 
tiiiuk, however, that this would be the best course. Tbe 
Court of Wards generally still manages according to tbe old 
fashioned traditional methods : only a very few of d" 
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officers are iaterested io the development ol agrioaltare, 
or know anything about it. Moreover, oriticisnis are not 
wanting as to the zilladarA on Court o£ Wards estates 
heBaving in a manner almost as oppressive as on private 
oslates. 1 believe that a new department should be created 
under the control of the Director of Agriculture which would 
undertake the management of such estates on the most liberal 
and enlightened lines. 

Traimmj of EdaU Atjenl.'i 

For the success of the policy I have outlined, it is an 
essential condition that a body of trained estate agents and 
'Subordinate officers should become available. They should bo 
men of undoubted integrity, taught to regard their profession 
us one of the most honorable which they could take up. Their 
(Kiv must, therefore, l)e adequate to all their needs ; and 
obviously they must be efficiently trained if their work is 
Io he economically worth a high pay. 

I would suggest that Government should establish a 
Diploma of Estate Management for which a two years’ 
eourse of .study would be required at tlic Agricultural College 
ut Cawnporc, and in Agricultural Institutes at Lucknow, 
Allahabad and Agra, which might be either (Toverninent or 
uiiled institutions Iiaving the status of Intermediate colleges. 
The diploma would be a necessary <]nali6cation for a man to 
ba put in charge of any estate extending to more than oOO 
ucres in area. The agents’ subordinates, and the managers 
of small estates, should be required to possess a certificate 
which could be obtained after one year’s course of training. 1 
diink that having passed the matriculation or school-leaving 
^'^rtiHcate should be a condition precedent to the admission to 
die diploma course ; but a lower qualification would be 
•idinissible for the certificate course. A man who had obtained 
die diploma should not be permitted to become the agent in 
charge of an estate until he had }>assed through a period of 
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probation {or at least three years as an assistant to a diplo- 
maed agent. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the advantages which 
would accrue to the conn try from the establishment of 
such courses of study in estate agency, and of ultimately 
making this qualification compulsory. 

Protective Provisions in Detail 

A great deal could be done to prevent the disputes and 
oppression which prevail on some estates by inserting in the 
Tenancy Law provisions for certain business-like forms of 
procedure. It is most important that landlords should he 
required to give receipts for rent and other payments on 
printed forms. In Gwalior the law provides that a stand.U'l 
form of receipt shall be used by all landlords, and these form- 
can be purchased at a low price from the State Press. I 
would like to see such standard rent receipt forms tniKir 
available in numbered books with counterfoils, these books of 
receipt forms being on sale at all post offices. It might he an 
advantage if separate forms, possibly on different color<'ii 
paper, were issued for each of the two half-yearly piiynionb 
of rent. This would assist the tenant in knowing that he wa- 
getting the proper receipt ; and if it were further enacted 
that no rent for the current half-year could be accepted 
until all arrear.s had been cleared off, the use of thcs<' 
separate receipt forms would go a long way to preve.^J 
disputes. 

It might be advantageous also for Government to issue 
iorms of yearly agreements and of standard leases. Tli'' 
latter should, however, be in skeleton form, as it wouhi l"‘ 
unwise to prevent a landlord inserting covenants whicli 
might be necessary to ensure the maintenance of the Ih^'I 
in the proper condition and io improve or safeguard di‘ 
cultivation. 
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ESTATE MANAUEIVIENT 

The present lecture will be devoted to u general review 
of the various ways in which iigricaltural estates inuy be 
ileveloped by the investment of capital, and the principles 
on which their management should be conducted. We 
shall take a brief survey of those means which the landlord 
should adopt for improving the agriculture of his tenants 
for securing good relations with his tenants, and generally 
for managing his property and his finances in a prudent and 
profitable manner. 

To begin with, wo must notice that the development 
of a landed estate has two distinct aspects. On the one 
hand are to be considered its external relations : its access 
!o markets, its connection hy roads with a main rua<l 

and with the Nearest railway station or market town ; its 
relation to an irrigation canal or big river, ami the means 
of draining surplus water from the estate. On the other 
band, there is the internal development of the estate— the 
provision of water-supply, of farm buildings, and plantations 
of trees for fuel and fruits, and so forth. These we must 
consider separately ; and then we may consider how the 
practice of agriculture on ihe estate may bo improved by 
the introduction of machinery, improved live-stock, bolter 
"^eed and so forth. We must then consider the business side 
of the managment of the estate — how it should ho organized, 
«nd how the improvements should be financed ; and finally wo 
fnay consider the various ways in which a good landlord 
''ill seek to improve the health and general welfare of his 
tenants. 
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External Development 

Agriculture is tending to become more and more com- 
mercial, which means to say that an ever larger proportion 
of the produce of the farm is being sold in more or ]es«< 
distant markets, the cultivator utilising the money so 
obtained to purchase his requirements. It is to his advantage 
to specialize in growing just those crops for which the soil 
and climate of the estate are particularly suited ; and it 
may be to his advantage even to sell nearly the whole ol‘ 
the produce of his fields, and to buy from the nearest market 
town the food whicli he requires, [n any case the prosperity 
of the tenants will depend greatly upon their being able in 
dispose of the strictly commercial crops, such as cotton, 
sugar, tobacco and others to the best advantage. 
For this reason the landlord would be rendering 
n great service to the tenants, and incidental ly would Ik* 
improving the rental value of bis estate, by doing everything 
po.ssible to seoure improved communication.^ by roaJ. 
railway and river with the big markets of the country. !!•> 
should carefully study the situation of his estate in relation 
to main roads and to railways ; ho should .seek to indiioo 
the District Board to make pneca road.s which will hoar 
heavy cart traffic connecting some points on his estate witli 
a railway station and al.so with a main road. If his property 
is extensive and the crops are valuable, either throtigh the 
forfility of hi.s soil or I he ii.se of canal water, it may very likel) 
ho advantageous to offer the District Board to pay hair the 
cost of constructing the necessary road or even, in case of 
refusal, to bear the entire cost of making three or four inilo> 
of metalled road himself. Where the cost of metalled roa(i> 
is excessively high owing to the absence of any local sonrct' 
of road metal, it may be more advantageous to connect the 
estate with the nearest railway station by means of a ligh^ 
railway or tramway of 2' or 2' 6" gauge, as has* been done 
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hy Rai Bahadur Gauga Ram at Gangapnr in the Lower 
Chenal) Canal Colony. Where canal water is available the 
landlord will be saved much trouble and expense : otherwise 
he must seek some external source of water, such as the 
cons tr notion of a tank or bund upon other people's land by 
means of a combined scheme carried out by agreement as 
provided for in the Act of 1920, or otherwise he may seek 
to put a bund across some river, and pump water therefrom, 
paying the owners of intermediate land for the privilege. If 
he undertakes to supply them with a certain (piantity of 
water on their land, this will probably be more acceptable than 
any practicable money payment. An outlet for the drainage 
of his land is of paramount importance, and he must seek the 
right to drain across his neighbor’s land, if necessary, to the 
nearest nulla. 

Internal Develop men t 

The internal development of the estate is carried out hy 
making whai are called permanent improvements. Of these 
the most ne(^essary nsnally, whore canal water is not available, 
are deep masonry wells, [n certain flistricts tiibe-wells might 
prove advantageous ; and the assistance of the Agricultural 
l)epa» tment can be obtained for sinking these. The method 
of drawing water from the wells neetls attention, but no rule 
eiin be laid down. Where the well gives an abundance of 
water, pumping by means of an oil engine slmnld be adopted 
as tins will enable a mncli larger area to be watered. If 
the w^ater-siipj>lv is not good, water .sboiibl be raised either 
l»y means of an improved Persian wheel, or, if the water- 
level be deep, by a mot raised by one or two bullocks. 
Various improved forms of mots are available which 
considerably reduce the cost of raising water. The water- 
supply having been secured, the whole estate should be 
planned out in holdings of suitable size, and suitable build- 
ings and fences should be erected. The landlord is here 
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Faced with a decision as to his general policy in developing 
his estate. It' he has a considerable area of sir land, ami 
land let on yearly tenancies) he will probably find hiinsell 
Free to effect a re-arrangement of holdings with a little 
trouble so as to secure compact areas. He will either ha\> 
a large farm which will be vvorked us his own cultivation on 
modern methods or he may divide up this free area into 
compact blocks which he will let to the best cultivators he can 
find, selecting them definitely because they are good farmers. 

The landlord will be hampered in obtaining compact 
holdings if he has a number of occupancy tenants whose 
holdings consist of scattered fields. It should be his endeavor 
to induce the occupancy tenants to accept an exchange of 
fields with a view to making their own holdings compact 
ureas and also to secure compact areas of non-occopancy 
land. This re-distribution of fields requires to be very 
carefully planned out. All the fields must be inspected 
and valued according to the character of the soil, water- 
supply, etc. ; and care must be taken to give to tli“ 
tenant in exchange for the fields he gives up others of at 
least equal value. The tenant will gain by having his hohlin^ 
compact ; but it will be necessary to err on the side of 
being generous to the tenant ; and if he has refused to 
recognize the advantage of the exchange, a slightly larger 
area may be offered to him, or some other advantage, such as 
reduction of rent. In making such concessions, the land- 
lord must he careful to see that the aggregate effect upon 
his rents is to increase his total income and not to diminish 
it ; for this certainly ought to be the finanoial result of 
carrying out a consolidation of holdings. At present 
law doe.s not enable a landlord to compel occupancy and 
other privileged tenants either to vacate their holdings with 
compensation or to accept land in exchange to carry out a 
consolidation of holdings ; nor is con.solidation possihio 
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’.vhere the owner is hampered by his lands being scattered 
amongst the fields of other owners. Legislation is badly 
needed to enable consolidation to be carried out in these 
cases in spite of the objection of a minority of owners or 
occupancy tenants. 

The policy I would rec.ominend to ii landowner is to 
carry out the consolidation of holdings in such n wav as to 
provide all occupancy tenants with areas equal to those now 
held, and on free land, whether sir land or not, ho 
shoulds provide holding of various sizes, taking special caro 
to have some larger holdings of 50 or 100 acres and 
upwards which could be rented to men who are enter- 
prising cultivators and have learnt, or are willing to learn, 
improved methods. 

Upon the larger holdings so provided landlords should 
invest soiuo money in providing the tenant with a good house 
and with proper farm buildings. Ho will need grain pits (in 
dry soil) or a substantial godown for storing grain and bhusa, 
oto. He will need a cattle-shed, and a shed to store his 
ploughs, harrows, seed-drills and other improved implements. 

‘ hi compact Iioldings, it is a great advantage to have fields 
tonced in some way. Wire fences may prove too expensive ; 
init mud walls which may perhaps be covered with heavy 
ridge-tiles securely fixed on the top will usually prove satisfac- 
'ery ; and the landlord may offer to pay the tenant half the 
cost of constructing these to the landlord's satisfaction. 

- I have assumed that on the larger of the compact hold- 
ings the tenant will be induced to live on the holding ; but 
the great majority of the tenants will still prefer to live in 
the village and to go daily to and from their fields, it will 
ho the landlord's duty, therefore, to do all he can towards 
improving the houses in the village and its sanitation. The 
present custom by which the tenant pays no rent for his 
house and nothing for the land on whicli it. stands 
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is not couduoive to improvements being made by the landlord. 
It may be Eound necessary to modify this custom in some 
places and to charge a small rent for the house if it ho 
substantially improved at the landlord’s cost. 

The landlord cannot be satisfied, however, only with 
improving his tenants’ holdings and his own cultivation. Ho 
has to regard his whole estate as a single unit ; and he should 
seek to devote all his resources to its development. lie is 
a lucky man if there is no waste land, or land bringing in u 
very poor rent, within his boundaries. Of whatever kind 
the waste land is, there is some means known of improving 
it and making it bear crops or some useful or saleable pro- 
duce. It is, however, a question whether the reclamation 
of such waste land will be financially worth while. In most 
cases it will be ; but if the land is nearly pure sand, or ex- 
tremely alkaline, the cost may be too high. Where canal 
water is available ordinary rek land can he turned into good 
productive soil, as experiments by the Agricultural Depart- 
ments in these Provinces and the Punjab have demonstrated. 
Itaviuo land may be reclaimed for cultivation by small 
Inuids and progressive levelling ; or if very bad they inav 
be planted with quick-growing trees as a fuel reserve, iweii 
if there is no w^aste land to be planted, it is ([uite essential 
that the landlord should see that some land is put under 
quick-growing trees for the supply of fuel. He should 
encourage the tenants to cut fuel therefrom for a purely 
nominal charge on the understanding that they cease to ii.<p 
cow-dung as a fuel and utilise it for manuring their fieb)^< 
lie will also plant trees which produce good timber io* 
ploughs and building purposes, and should plant groves ol 
mango and other fruit-trees suitable^ to tbe climate, and 
have them properly looked after by his own agent, hi 
these and many other ways the landlord can increase tli( 
resources of his • whole estate. A large cam imf a W is ind***-^ 
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.* kingdom in miniature, and whilst encouraging its coui- 
inerce with distant markets, the development of its own 
resources must be attended to. 

LmprovemerU of fJultivaiion, 

The landlord, more than anybody else, can improve the 
4 iindiird of cultivation of his tenants; and this by working 
iiiong several lines at the same time. The tenants are 
not (|uick to learn ; especially when they are illiterate and 
auspicious. Moreover, they have often a well-founded objec- 
tion to trying experiments. To them the failure of :i crop 
a terrible disaster ; and they need practical certainty of 
'juccess before they will venture on something now. The 
kiiidlord can do little by way of direct assistance of his 
lonants. The majority of them will listen respectfully, but do 
nothing, lie will probably be successful, however, if ho se- 
lects one or two or the more enterprising and intelligent men 
Ironi each village, gains their confidence and promises them 
'omc reward if they are successful in trying the new seoil 
or iinpiements lie proposes. Such men, once they have 
'Ucceeded with a new method, will probably of (heir own 
Hccord instruct tlif3 neighboring tenants of the same village. 
Ibif, if necessary, they may receive some little inducement 
lo do so. 

The landlord will be well advised to have a farm of his 
own on which he tries all the new secd.s, implements and 
other improvements before recommending them to his tenants. 
Hioy will see that they are successful on land close to their 
'>wn ; but it will need experiments actually on their own 
bud to convince them that the cost is not too great for their 
•iw’n resources— in fact, that the improvements are profitable, 
fhe landlord should not farm his own land only for the sake 
^*1^ gaining the greatest* profit by large-scale farming. If he 
"ishes to farm part of his land in that way, well and good ; 

, hilt on another part of his sir or khndkasht land he will have 
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u kind oE central depot where he keeps in stook all kinds oi 
modern implements and a small experimental farm. The iimn 
in charge of this depot should be instructed to admit the 
tenants freely and to give them all the information and 
instruction he can. I am inclined to think that one way of 
gaining the tenants’ confidence is to provide them with hand 
machines for doing much of the laborious work carried on 
in the villages, such as a small hand-grinding mill for makin;/ 
atta^ and chafE-cutting machines for chopping bhuaa, and 
steelrolling-mills for sugarcane. If the tenants cannot 
purchase these machines, they should be lent to them on 
hire. They will certainly prove popular, and may pave thr 
way for the specifically agricultural improvements. 

There is no time for me to mention all the other ini- 
provements which the landlord may usefully introduce ; but 
I must refer to the great importance of improving the breed 
of cattle both for draft purposes and for milking. A good 
supply of milk is a most urgent necessity in the villager, 
and the development of a business of supplying pure is 
likely to be very profitable. For this purpose, the landlonl 
may encourage the laying down of pasture with artificial 
grasses, and the cultivation of fodder crops. He should also 
construct silo-pits in the villages and see to the filling ot 
llicso silos with the chopped fodder under the superinteiidenct' 
of a trained man in his own employment. 

Managinff Stalf 

The present practice of zamindari management in India 
amounts to nothing more than an organization for collecting 
rents and for keeping the tenants in order, preventing 
encroachments, and securing the landlord’s rights. The 
landlord employs an agent (or karinda) and he is assisted h} 
one or two clerks Under his control are a number 

of subordinates known as zilladars, each having charge oi 
one village, in which he usually resides. On large estate' 
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I he agent may have an assistant who is not a mere clerk ; 
or the estate may be divided into suti-di visions each in charge 
of a tahsildctT^ each having from 8 to 12 zilladars under him. 
'Chis comprises the administrative and executive staff. The 
legal business of the estate is important and intricate ; and 
every estate extending to 2,000 acres or more will have a 
permanent legal representative, termed a mul'hfar, whose 
business is to attend local courts and file ejectment- notices 
and conduct all the numerous cases in which the landlord 
^mters as plaintiff or defendant. 

In conversation with tuLukdars^ zemindars and their 
:igents, the impression gained is that most of their thoughts 
about the management of their estates are centered in litiga- 
tion. They are proceeding against conintnacious tenants, 
or being sued by tenants who claim various rights. They 
also get involved in suits wdth neighboring landowners and 
l.heir tenants, and also in disputes with more or less distant 
relatives, claiming some share or division of the property, 
rhis 1 regard as the greatest tragedy of the economic life 
of rural India and the greatest hindrance to progress. Every 
effort should he made hy siinplitication of the tenancy law 
and of procedure in lawcourts to avoid and curtail litigation. 
1 believe that in Oudh a dispute involving no more than a 
thousand rupees can be carried through seven successive 
courts (Keveniie, Civil and Appellate) before the question is 
finally settled, involving the continuous attention of both 
parties and much expenditure for two or three years. 

Traininfi of Agents 

In the preceding lecture I advocated the training of merj 
for the positions of estate agents and their subordinates. I 
believe that one advantage of employing trained and certi- 
ficated men would be to reduce litigation. Instead of their 
fomenting disputes, as now sometimes happens, they would 
♦*ndeavor to prevent their occurrence ; and being men of 
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edacation they could often succeed in settling disputes by 
compromise. In many cases it might be possible to havo 
disputes settled by private arbitration, calling in the agent 
of a neighboring estate as arbitrator. 

The training of agents, such as I have described, must 
evidently be undertaken along comprehensive lines. The 
two years' diploma course for the agents themselvesi will 
need to cover a general knowledge of improved methods 
of agriculture, dealt with in an essentially practical spirit : 
a knowledge of simple civil engineering so as to design and 
lay out ordinary farm buildings and irrigation works ; and 
especially :i knowledge and interest in the general develop- 
ment of the resources of the estate. He should also have 
some mechanical knowledge, suHicient to be able to super vIsp 
the trained mutrly who must be kept on the estate for tiu' 
repair of the modern agricultural implements belonging both 
to landlord and tenants. The agent most also understand 
the proper keeping of accounts and the finance of investing 
capital. He must also have a little training in orderly 
business methods so as to be prompt and systematic in his 
dealings with the tenants, and so that he may keep all papers 
properly filed, and be able to conduct correspondence and 
give proper instructions <o the mvkhfar. 
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A reformed tenancy system on the lines indicated in a 
previous lecture (number VI I) will not confer so much 
heneflt as we hope upon the tenant, or prosperity on the 
country at large, unless it be accompanied by vigorous action 
in other directions for the improvement of agriculture and 
the status of the rural population. The Legislative Council 
should give its earnest attention to a big series of measures 
For the amelioration of the rural population. 

1 pointed out in my first lecture that no poriminent im- 
provement of the condition of was possible without 

raising their standard of living, for the population would 
always inevitably increase and thereby swallow up any por- 
tion of the produce of the land which might be transfer reil 
to them. We have, therefore, to consider by what means 
the standard of living can he raised, and sliall find at least 
Four distinct methods presenting themselves which should ail 
le adopted simultaneously. 

( 1 } The most direct method of raising the standard of 
•iving is by education : and this has two distinct aspects’: 

( 0 general education which will stimulate the wants of 
die people and give them the idea of a higher standard of 
life, (h) education and industrial training with a view to 
•nuking labor more productive, in other words, to provide 
die means of satisfying the new wants which the general 
education develops. The productive education would take 
die form of giving to the instruction in rural primary 
••nhools what is called an agricultural color : and a nmiiher 
'>f agricultural middle schools should also he established. 
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(2) It is essential 4;o make labor more productive 
by inoreasyig the proportion ot‘ land to labor— in other 
words, by' increasing the average size of the holdings 
per person employed in cultivation. This necessitates provid- 
ing more land or, what comes to the same thing, bringing 
into full use land which is now used only to part of its full 
capacity. The extent of waste lands in India which are not 
even bearing forests is extraordinary ; and these can be re- 
claimed and improved in various ways now well understood. 
Particular attention should be given to ravine lands and 
all.ali lands. Many stretches of sandy country could also b« 
made fertile by a few years of proper treatment, the crops 
being well manured for the first years. There are lands 
over-run with weeds, and so-called pasture land, which arc 
more deserts and should be put under fodder crops. 

Besides the waste lauds which yield practically no rotuni 
there are large stretches of land in private ownership whicli 
are much under-developed and yield but oue-t(3nth or one- 
eighth of what they might do. It i.s characteristic of many 
Indian landowners that they do not .seem to care whether 
their land is being properly used or not. So long as lluyv 
get the rent to which they have been accustomed for many 
years past they will allow much of it to lie uncultivated, 
and the rest to decline in fertility. The wealth created by 
agriculture started in England all her industrial advance- 
ment ; and it is .««afe to say that if English landlords had 
shown this indifference to the proper utilization of their land. 
England could never have achieved the extraordinary 
progress of the last century. 

The remarks which I have just made apply to areas 
land of all sizes, there being many comparatively small 
holdings which are themselves neglected. There are places 
where there are large areas of waste land amounting to 
sovoral thousands of acre.s in a compact block, and special 
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solieiiies should be devised Eor reclaiming and ooloni/ing 
them. I would suggest that Qovernment should encourage 
private enterprise to take up such colonization schemes on 
waste land by granting liberal financial assistance by way of 
mortgage loans which would be advanced by stages as tin; 
improvements were carried out. 

(3) Whilst the development of waste lands will oliviously 
provide room for the emigration of cultivators from surround- 
ing districts, there is another line of economic development 
which will be more fruitful in making labor more productive. 
— I mean, the investment of more capital in the land already 
under oaltivatiou. The permanent iiiiprovement of lands 
lias been the burden of my lectures : and it is unnecessarv 
here to repeat a description of the various works by which 
ibis is achieved. I am concerned to emphasize that tlu; 
investment of capital in the land has the result of making 
the existing labor more productive and also of giving 
('iiiployinont to more labor : consequently the investment of 
(uipital in the land has just as useful results from the point 
of view (if national economy as bringing more waste land 
under cultivation. 

'file raising of the standard of living also n‘siilts from 
making labor more productive by investing capital in 
tluj (jperatiuiis of cultivation as w(dl a'j in the. piniiiuijont 
inqirovonient (jf l|^)d. *Japital invested in better caith^ 
and other liv( 3 -stock, in keeping and distributing stocks 
of improved seed, and in agricultural implements and 
machinery will not only bring a considerable profit to tlie 
lariner, but will also result in the payment of a higher rate 
of wages — in technical language the marginal productivity 
of labor is increased by thi.s investment of capital. 

(4) The last, hut not the least important, are the method.^ 
ot raising the standard of living by tlie development ol 
industries. . By this i mean large .scale production in flie 
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mining and metallurgical industries, the development ul 
hy<lro-electric power schemes, as well as the building of 
power driven mills and factories in those cities which become 
industrial centres. It is not to be supposed, however, thai. 
the development oF urban industries alone is important : 
it is nearly of equal importance to develop rural industrievs. 
This will take two directions : in the first place, tin* 
iiftro<luction of machinery, largely driven by hand or Imllock 
power, For carrying out the simple operations oF the 
villages ; and on the other hand, the introduction and 
fostering of suitable cottage industries, such as the knitting 
of hosiery, and making of toys which the peasants can carry 
on in their spare time. Every device which makes labor 
more eflicieiit, or enables people to work in what woiil<l 
otherwise be waste time, increases the total production (>i 
wealth and tends to raise the standard of living. 

1 am not here concerned with the development of urban 
industries, excepting to point out that their healthy growth 
will have a reflex action upon the standard of living of the 
cultivating classes, and this in two ways — partly by attract- 
ing labor, from the agricultural districts and thus forcing 
cultivators to adopt more efficient methods of employing 
labor, with the use of machinery, and partly by making 
manufactured commodities of all kinds cheaper for the rural 
population to purchase. 

lAmiis of IStatr Aid and Intvrvntlion 

I revert, therefore, to the general problem of the direct 
improvement of the condition of the rural population ; and 
I. propose now to discuss the extent to which it is neoessaiy 
that the 8tiite should take the initiative therein. It appeal > 
to iwe to be the function of the State to adopt every measure 
which it can to promote the improvement of agriculture. 
In pursuing this aim it is important to work in thu ’ 
distinct directions at the same time : (1) hy stimulating 
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ii^rioulture by direct assistance in research, demonstration 
:ind distribution of seed, rendering technical advice available 
and so forth, as is now done on a limited scale by the 
Agricultural Department, and by agricultural education ; 
(2) to seek to remove obstacles to the progress of agricul- 
ture, and (3) to render indirect assistance, us in the matter 
of finance. The first of these methods retjuir^^s a great 
oxtension of the operations of the Agricultural Department, 
which is organized at present on a painfully inadecpiale scale. 
When one sees the huge organizations which Government 
creates and maintains for the defence of the country, for 
the police, the railways, and eveti the irrigation canals, the 
conviction grows that the agricultural activities of the Stahj 
can only he made commensurate with the needs of the 
country by organizing upon a similar scale a department 
\\hich shall permeate the whole coiinlry, !?o that it has 
thousands of stations with officers situated in every pannitm 

and oven in every group of villages. 

[ come next to the indirect State action foi* the removal 
of obstacles to improvement. The most important of tliese 
iiiis been already Indicated— 1 mean the establishment of a 
Tenancy Jaw carefully thought out with the object of giving 
inducements both to landlords and cultivators to pnrsm* 
agricultural improvements to their own advantage. (.)lh(!r 
lines of progress must be followed, however. The State 
has assumed responsibility for the .supply of water tlirough 
canals over a large area ; but it has not sufficiently realized 
the advantages which would accrue from undertaking 
large drainage schemes in a similar manner. It is true that 
hi certain tracts watered by canals, where the land has tend- 
ed to become water-logged, the Iirigation Department has 
devoted much attention to drainage, and important main 
'trains and feeder drains have been constructed. Yet it may 
he confidently said that there are many parts of the country 
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not watered by canals which suffer severely from water- 
logging during the monsoon season, thus generally lowerin;; 
the fertility of the soil. In these districts main drains and 
feeders passing close to all villages need to be constructed. 
1 think this work ought to be undertaken by a Government 
department; but interest on the capital outlay may be realiz- 
ed by a cess collected through the district boards and levied 
upon those lands so situated that they may benefit by tiie 
drains constructed. The initiative should be with Govern- 
ment, however, and not be left to the district boards, or 
nothing will be done. In England drainage schemes have 
been extensively carried out by the larger landlords ; but 
Government has recognized the importance of stimulating 
and assisting them, and for this reason considerable siiiui; 
of money were advanced by Government in the first half of 
the nineteenth century both to individuals and to groups of 
landlords and to local authorities. Waste lands in England, 
lor example, fens and bogs, have been reclaimed by com- 
panies which curried out drainage schemes, sometimes witli 
Government assistance. In India, besides the drainage 
schemes which are needed to be carried out by Governineiil, 
a policy of making loans to the larger zamindars for drainage 
purposes cannot fail to be advantageous if expert advice he 
made available for their execution. 

The making of permanent improvements is very iargei} 
a matter of finance. A few zamindars possess sufiiciciit 
tree capital of their own for this purpose, if they could 
l)e induced lo invest it ; but on the other hand, 
there are many whose estates are already encumbered and 
who save very little out of their incomes. Govern mcni 
already has arrangements for assisting the finance of improvo- 
ments of many kinds by the advance of loans through the 
Agricultural Department. It may be questioned, however* 
whether the time has not arrived to establish what is known 
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in other oountries as a “ Land Mortgage Bank ”, the special 
object of which is to make loans to land- owners for executing 
permanent improvements beneficial to agriculture. Such 
a bank, if established on a large scale, would advance 
money at about 7 or 8 per cent interest, being 1 per cent 
higher than it paid on fixed deposits. Existing mortgages at 
high rates of interest could be paid off, and additional money 
advanced, whereby the improvement of the estate could be 
begun. The plans for such improvements would he approv- 
ed by an agricultural engineer as adviser to the bank, and 
this would be of advantage to land-owners in prt venting the 
possible waste of capital through their undertaking works 
which had been hastily considered or improperly designed. 
In Germany and other European countries such “ nobles' 
hanks” or “ landed proprietors' mortgage hanks” have been 
in existence for nearly a century. In England they do not 
seem to have been so necessary, for big insurance companies 
and other financial institutions have been ready to lend 
money to landed proprietors for long periods on satisfactory 
terms. 

A great difficulty in the way of successfully promoting 
land mortgage banks in India, and in fact a difficulty which 
hampers the investment of capital in the land in all 
directions, is uncertainty of title. The law of succession, 
both Hindu and Mahoinmedan, leaves many openings for 
unforseeable claims to a share in the property to arise at 
any future time. If any such claim be put forward it may 
either invalidate the sale or mortgage of the land, or the 
claimant may force the purchaser or mortgagee to pay him 
a share of the property in capital or income. Many of 
the joint-stock banks which in former years frequently 
advanced money on mortgage of land have suffered heavy 
losses in costly litigation to defend their titles ; and they 
have now very properly almost entirely discontinued 
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advancing money on the mortgage ol: land. In any case, 
it is not a bank’s business to lock up money in permanent 
mortgages ; and the risks connected with uncertainty o£ title 
make such l>usiness doubly undesirable. Even the private 
capitalist is none too ready to lend money on mortgage to 
strangers ; and the high rate of interest required is accounted 
for partly by the risks attaching to such transactions, as 
the title cannot be guaranteed secure. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance to the prosperity of agriculture 
and industries in India of undertaking legislation which 
would have tlio etfect of removing, or at least mitigating, 
this nncerlainty of title. 

Another great reform which seems essential to the 
economic f)rogress of the country is to modify custom and 
law in such a manner as to discourage the sub-division of the 
control of landed property amongst the heirs of the owner 
on his death. When a man with four sons dies, each of them 
succeeds to a one-fourth share of the property ; and each 
usually insists on having a perfect partition of the land so 
as to have his share under his own direct control. Very 
largely this is a social custom which can only be modified hv 
the general spread of education and by the opening of 
alternative occupations for some of the sons. A similar 
law of inheritance exists throughout France and Belgium 
and has led there to a condderable sub-division of holdings. 
Tn recent times this tendency has been checked by tlu? 
migration of the younger sons to industrial occupations, 
one of the sons, often the eldest, either manages the propert y 
on behalf of others, paying them their share, or more 
usually he manages to accumulate a sufficient capital out 
of the profits of his cultivation to buy out the other heirs. 
There are many people who argue in favor of the introduc- 
tion of permissive or even compulsory adoption of the law 
of primogeniture with a view to avoiding sub-division ot 
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landed property in India ; and primogeniture is the rule in 
falui'dafi Estates in Oudh, and in farms held for special 
purposes in the canal colonies of the Pnnjah (especially the 
Upper dheluni colony) ; and a permissive law for this pur- 
pose has recently been passed in the Aj/ra Province. It is 
doubtful whether the legislature can do anything further ; 
hut social reformers will he doing a service to the country 
in trying to establish a custom of avoiding in various wavs 
the further suh-division of land. 

Tn corfolusion. T would ask you to notice that the 
various measures of reform which I Inive mentioned in 
this lecture are all noce.ssary as auxiliaries in the pro- 
motion of the general economic welfare of the country. 
In this course of lectures ! selected two particular 
lines of reform for detailed discii.ssion, especially in their 
economic aspects, namely, tenancy law and estate develop- 
ment. These 1 selected not only on account of their 
present interest, |but also because they appear to me to he 
precisely those lines of advance which promise the greatest 
fruits in enhancing the welfare of the people of India. 
Furthermore, it is these very subjects — the economics of 
tenancy law, the improvement of land, and the pri.aciples 
of estate management — which are so little understood in 
this country. 

The backwardness of India in the practice of agriculture 
and everything which assists therein is both lamentable and 
remarkable. Considering the extraordinary advance in 
education of a literary character and the rapid growth of 
universities ; considering the progress in introducing western 
industries on a large scale, the backward condition of 
agriculture is undoubtedly a reproach to the country — a 
reproach to the Government and a reproach to the people. 
It is for the latter to arouse. themselves to an understanding 
of the^supreme importance of agricultural prosperity, to 
learn the paths] of -progre.s.s. to adopt a new idea! and to he 
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willing to make sacrifices for its achievement. This they 
cun do in the sare conviction that the future greatness of 
India in the world ol nations depends upon the progress 
of agriculture more than upon any other single activity. 
The production of ever increasing wealth from the soil 
will create a demand for manufactured goods of all kinds — 
trade will be stimulated and capital will be accumulated. 
By advancing in agriculture, India will also advance in 
industries. Her millions, being thus assured of their daily 
bread, will have the opportunity of advancing in knowledge 
and culture. Thus will India achieve h^-r heart’s do.sire 
and stand ecpial with the greatest nations of the world. 
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Id delivering the lectures published in this volume it 
was not practicable to rei'er to the various books and docu- 
ments which 1 had selected. It seems desirable, however, 
that I should indicate briefly the literature on which 1 have 
relied and give explanatory remarks as to the information 
to he derived from each book, it is impracticable to print 
an exhaustive list, and so I select those books on which 1 
have relied more especially. Books relating to England 
and foreign countries are given in the Hrst list. They are 
all available for reference in the Library of the University 
of Allahabad ; and all the modern books can easily be 
purchased from England through a bookseller. In the 
second list 1 mention writings relating to India, and more 
particularly to the United Provinces, which have a bearing 
on the subject of my lectures. 


I 

Rural Reconstruction in Ireland.— By L. ISiviiTihGoRDoN 
and L. C. Stapi.ks. iP. B. King k 8on, London. 19 111.) 

Chapter II is devoted to land legislation in Ireland. 
Legislation in favour of the tenant began in 1870. The 
Act of this year applied particularly to yearly tenancies up 
to the value of £100. The tenant of Ulster was guaranteed 
a certain fixity of tenure ; and in case of arbitrary ejection 
was entitled to compensation for disturbance as well as for 
improvements. Judicial machinery was provided for deter- 
mining such claims to compensation. A more thorough 
and extensive Act was that of 1881, which for the first 
time introduced the principle of definitely recognizing fixity 
of tenure and the determination of a fair rent by the county 
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courts and the reconstituted Lund Commission. The tenant 
was also granted power of sale of his lease. 

Yet despite the liberality of the law of and the 

enthusiasm of the Irish people for the reform, its success 
was far from realizing the hopes which were based on it. 
Agitation, punctuated by agrarian crimes of every des- 
cription, continued. In 1880, the publication of the Plan 
of (Jampuign intimated that the tenants were bent on having 
things even more completely their own way. In case rents 
were considered unfair, there was to be a general no-rent 
strike oti the estate in question, and the amounts withheld 
were to furnish the means for obtaining further concessions. 
Nor did attempted improvements of the law in 1887, 181)1 
and 18i)(j have appreciable results. Nevertheless, up to 
March 81, ID14, determinations had been made by civil 
courts and the Lund Commission in respect of 410,1.50 
cases. Of tho.se, 295,678 were for the first period of 
fifteen years, 11 1,794 for the second, and 2,688 for the third. 
These represent a very considerable proportion of the total 
land holdings in Ireland. And the fact that already a very 
considerable number of third-term deter ininatiotis have been 
made indicate that this legisation is still of importance.'"... 

“ Laissez-faire had produced in rack-rents an intolerable 
situation ; governmental control under a system of judicial 

rents had a hardly more satisfactory outcome. 

“The reasons for this failure are not difficult to discover. 
In the first place, the landlords had a grievance. The 
judicial rents represented decreases over the previous 
payments averaging 20, 19, and 9 per cent for the throe 
determinations It seemod a legal confiscation of property, 
for in many cases the income of the owner was all hut 
completely absorbed. Nevertheless, no measure of Irish 
reform could be withheld on that account. Irish condi- 
tions were so serious as to merit unusual treatment. 
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Vested interests can never continue indeliniteiy to prey on 
my community ; they must sooner or later suffer a reaction 
)roportionate to their privileges. So long as the judicial 
represented a decrease over the competitive rents, this legis- 
Lition was naturally popular with the tenant class. But it 
Aras not clear what the attitude ol the tenants would bo in 
lie event of a market of rising prices. The measure of 
mccess attained by the rent-fixing legislation was the out- 
:ome of its incidental or particular results rather than a 
ustification of its principles. On this account, rather than 
)ccanse of any paucity of results, the law of 1881 must be 
ooked upon as a failure. The rents were not fixed upon any 
)articular or just principle. The decreases bore no real 
elation to the fluctuations in prices. What was determined 
Aras not so much a judicial as a popular rent. Out of this 
uck of a sound basis for the determination developed a dan- 
gerous abuse, calculated not to strengthen Irish industrial 
diaracter as was necessary, but in fact to weaken it further. 
\ most important factor in the determination of the rent 
;ume to be the evident prosperity of the tenant. One of 
lie chief abuses of the rack-rent system reappeared in a 
lew form. Thus of two brothers on similar holdings, the 
nore lazy and inefficient paid a lower rent than the more 
'nterprising. Not productivity, but production, and more 
especially the evidences of production at the fifteenth 
'ear, were the determining factors. The decrease in 
gricultural prices during the eighties was a great spur to 
Qcreased efficiency of production in other countries, hasten- 
ng the introduction of scientific agriculture, up-to-date 
nachinery, and better methods of business organization. 
3ut in Ireland this quickening impulse was not felt for the 
eason that the depression was met largely through the 
leorease in rents. The attempt to put the landlord- tenant 
ystem on a fair basis by artificial means evidently did not 

14 
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meet the situation. A more compreheusive and revolutionary 
form of legislation was demanded.” 

{State assistance in the purchase of land hy the tenants 
was recognized as early as an Act of 1869, and reaffirmed 
in the Acts of 1870 and 1881 ; but the tenants usually 
could not provide the one-fourth of the purchase price and 
the heavy legal costs of transfer. The Act of 1885 
provided a largo fund for advance of loans to tenants at II 
per cent interest and 1 per cent sinking fund. The Act 
of 1891 provided for the purchase of whole estates from 
the landlords by the issue of Irish Land Stock. However, 
the Land Stock rapidly fell below par and the terms of 
purchase became unattractive to landlords. This resulted 
in the Acts of 1896 and 1903. Finally in 1909 an 
enormous sum of money was [>aid as a bonus by the British 
(jovornment to the Irish landlords to induce them to sell 
their land on terms which enabled the tenants to buy the 
land by means of an annuity for 68-^ years including interest 
and sinking fund, which was no greater than the reduced 
rentals the tenants were already paying. 

The actual result of the Land Purchase Acts in Ireland 
has been to create a country of peasant proprietors. By 
March 31, 1915, nearly 300,000 holdings had passed into 
the hands of their occupiers. These represented nearly ten 
million acres of land. At the same time, an additional 
100,000 holdings of over three million acres were in 
process of negotiation. Together these comprised more than 
three-quarters of the soil of the country. A sum of nearly 
.£100,000,000 had been advanced by the Government in 
order to achieve this remarkable result. Ireland has, it 
true, not yet seen the end of agrarian legislation. Ther^^ 
have already been several efforts to amend further the Act 
of 1903. Of the proposals made, the most important seeni^ 
to be the extension of compulsory sale throughout the 
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country. Such a measure, however, would be a last resort 
against a small and recalcitrant minority. The eii'ects oL* 
the present heavy issues of Government securities at a high 
rate of interest is another matter which will inevitably 
require adjustment after the war. On the whole, however, 
the problem of agrarian tenures in Ireland has been solved. 
The Irish problem is now chiefly a problem of small peasant 
proprietors.” 

Many interesting details are given in this book which 
cannot be (quoted here ; and there is also a description of the 
remarkable work done by the Congested Districts Hoard. 

Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium.— Hy 
B. Skebohm Uowntree. (Macmillan & (Jo., London, 1911.) 

This is a very remarkable economic and social study 
of a small but thickly populated country. The land system 
of Belgium is described and its economic results are con- 
sidered. In Part I there are chapters on the history of 
land tenure, the number of land-owners in Belgium classified 
according to the size of their holdings ; the laws of succes- 
sion and inheritance and methods of land transfer. In Part 
III, which is devoted to agriculture, we find the first 
chapter devoted to a description of the small holdings, which 
are characteristic of a large part of the country. Three- 
fourths of the smallest cultivators are tenants, and only 
one-fourth own their holdings ; yet there is no obvious differ- 
ence between the efBoiency of cultivation in these two classes 
of holdings. Belgium suffers like India from the continual 
sub-division of holdings on account of the law of inheritance 
by which people divide the property in equal shares ; 
and although the State has done something to encourage 
consolidation by exchange of fields, a large proportion of 
the holdings still consist of a number of widely scattered 
fields. The disadvantages of this are graphically set forth. 
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We find that, as in India, the sentimental desire to be a land- 
owner, induces peasants to pnrchase small plots of land at 
inflated prices. There are, however, four features of the 
agriculture of Belgium which are different from those oF 
India : (1) the peasant has learnt, and with the assistance 

of the Slate Department of Agriculture continues increasingly 
to learn, improved methods of cultivation ; (2) the Landlords 
are men who themselves understand agriculture and are 
therefore reasonable and helpful in their dealings with their 
tenants ;(8j there are many big towns and industrial centres 
in which there is a demand for fruit and vegetables, and 
other garden produce, and much of such produce is exported 
to England. Poultry and dairy farming are important for the 
same reason. (4) There are active agricultural credit societies 
and co operative purchasing and sales societies. 

The other chapters on agriculture deal with the methods 
of letting land ; the common lands of Belgium ; the price 
and rent of land ; woods and forests ; market gardening, 
crops, live-stock ; the agricultural population ; agricultural 
education ; and co-operative societies. In Part IV the 
influence of means of transport, and especially the develop- 
ment of roads and light railways, on agriculture is discussed ; 
and the system of taxation.' 

Other parts of the book deal with the standard of life, 
and the social conditions, housing, etc., of both the agricul- 
tural and industrial classes. The author has collected a 
great mass of original statistics, which are set out in a clear 
and graphic manner. The book certainly ought to be 
studied by all those interesting themselves in the welfare 
of rural India. It is valuable as affording examples of how 
a country has progressed in spite of difficulties similar to 
many of those existing in India ; and it is equally valuable 
as suggesting many po.s.sible fruitful lines of enquiry in 
India. 
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An Economic History of Russia.— By James Mayor. 
2 volumes. (J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 1914.) 

This comprehensive work contains several chapters 
tracing the history of the agrarian movements from the 
first efforts to ameliorate the condition of the serfs to the 
great Emancipation Act of 18fil. Previously the greater 
part of Russia had been in the possession of landlords on 
whose estates the peasants were settled as serfs bound to 
their masters and with no proprietary rights in any land. 
In return, for compulsory service ihet/ir) rendered to the 
landlord they were allowed to cultivate fields which were 
re-allotted from time to time. The general principle of the 
Emancipation Act was to turn them into fixed-rate permanent 
tenants of the land owners. The lands of each village were 
divided between the land-owner and the peasants, the 
former usually getting from one-fourth to one-third. This 
was land which he could cultivate or let out as he pleased. 
The remaining land was divided amongst the peasants, the 
area of land granted being proportionate to the number 
of male workers in each family, and it was subject 
to a fixed rent payable to the land-owner. Various special 
arrangements were made in different parts of Russia. The 
peasants were entitled to commute their rents at a certain 
purchase price and some State assistance was given. The 
system established by the Emancipation Act appears gradually 
to have become economically unsound, owing to the growth 
of population, and during the past twenty-five years 
agrarian unrest has been chronic. The Author describes in 
the second volume the condition of the peasantry and the 
agrarian problem in 1905. The whole system has been 
swept away by the Revolution of 1917. 

Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries.— 
Essays published by the Cobden Club. (Macmillan & Co., 
London. 1870.) 
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Although this book is much out of date it contains use- 
ful information as to the former condition of land tenure in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, Ireland, the United 
States, and other countries. There are eight different 
authors who express various opinions about the systems of 
land tenure which they describe. In Germany the land- 
lord and tenant system Nourishes, particularly in Prussia ; 
but in various parts peasant proprietorship also exists. 
France is essentially a country of small peasant proprie- 
tors. The ease with which land can be transferred is a 
factor of success in peasant proprietorship both in France 
and Germany ; but I may point out that it has to be 
reniember(3d that the maintenance of the standard of living 
of the peasant population depends in France on the fact 
that the population is stationary in numbers and in Germany 
on the enormous and rapid growth of industries, and the 
conser|aent attraction of labor to the towns. 

English Farming : Past and Present.— By R. R. 

Protukuo. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1912.) 

This is one of the best of numerous books dealing 
with the history of English Agriculture. The Appendix 
contains an interesting bibliography of early books on 
agriculture down to the year 1700 and numerous tables of 
statistics. 

A Pilgrimage of British Farming,— By A. D. Hall. 
(John Murray, London. 1913.) 

This book gives a remarkable picture of farming in all 
parts of the United Kingdom as carried on immediately 
before the war. The small holdings of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland as well as parts of England are described equally 
with the large commercial farms. Market gardening, 
dairying, agricultural co-operation, the effects of rising 
rents, and many other topics are dealt with. 
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The Disappearance of the Small Land-owner. — 

By H. Johnson. (Oxford : Chirendon Press. 1900.) 

A small book, giving much detailed and interesting in- 
formation as to the changes of land tenure which have 
taken place in England, especially during the past two 
centuries. 

Agricultural Tenancies.— By C. E. (’urtis and 
ii. A. Gordon. (Crosby Lockwood & Son, London. 1910.) 

This is a very practical and complete book on the 
agricultural tenancy system of England. The Appendix 
contains the Agricultural Moldings Act of 1908« and a 
number of other Acts and rules in force in the United 
Kingdom. 

Estate Economics. — By Andrew Seateu. (Constable 
it Co., London. 1917.) 

Land Drainage.— By J. L. Parsons. (Myron C. 
Clark Publishing Co., Chicago.. 1915). 

These are typical of a large number of books which 
have been published in recent years in England and Aiiierma 
on the permanent improvement of agricultural land. They 
indicate how the study of this important subject should be 
developed in India. 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture. — By J. Jjoudon. 
(London. 1831). 

This very interesting and comprehensive book, written 
at a period when English agriculture was already far 
advanced, contains in Part III a detailed description of the 
permanent improvements of farms, a complete treatise on 
estate management, and a description of the relations of 
landlord and tenant, in reading which it is to bo home in 
mind that no legislation for the protection of tenant had 
then been enacted in England. This book, like many others 
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of the early works on agricaltare of Englaod, is of great 
interest by way of comparison with the conditions prevailing 
in India, the reason being that the mechanical appliances 
adopted in the last fifty years by farmers in England, and 
which attract so much of the attention of the public were 
then wholly absent. We see how much improvement cun be 
effected merely by the intelligent use of the resources of the 
locality. 

Estate Management. — By C. E. Curtis. (Horace 
Cox, “ The Field ” Office. 1911.) 

This is a standard work on estate management and 
gives an excellent idea of all the duties connected with the 
management of landed property. The principles must be 
the same in India, though the particular trees and crops 
are different and so also will be the design of the buildings. 
The book has chapters on Letting and Leases, Farm 
Valuations, the Management of Wood-lands ; the laying 
out and management of the home farm, on repairs, and the 
avoidance of pests on wheat and other crops. A Supple- 
ment treats of the law relating to landlord-tenant and to 
land agents. The hook contains a typical agreement, and a 
reprint of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 190t^ with full 
explanations. 

II 

The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics 
in the United Provinces, India. — By H. Martin Leake. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1921.) 

This book is a very important contribution to the 
agricultural economics of these Provinces. The ownership 
of land and the relations of landlord, tenant and the State 
are discussed, as well as the zamindar s role in the develop- 
ment of agricultural operations and the means of supplying 
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capital to the agricultural industry. The problems ol! 
marketing and power receive attention, us well as the 
economic and physical conditions affecting cultivation and 
the other operations of agriculture. 

The Revenue Administration of the United Pro- 
vinces,— By W. H. JMorkland, I. C. S. (“ The Pioneer ’ 
Press, Allahabad. 191 L.) 

After an historical introduction, deals with the tenunoy 
legislation of Agra and Oudh, and describes the land records 
system, the village field and proprietary registers, etc., 
and the organization of the revenue and record staff. 

Notes on the Agricultural Conditions and 
Problems of the United Provinces. — By W. H. 
Morklaxd, 1. C. S. (Government Pr(?ss, U. P.. Allah- 
abad. 19 U.) 

A mass of descriptive details of the districts separately, 
with a general Introduction. 

The Agriculture of the United Provinces. — By 

VV. H. Mokkland, I. C. B., C. S. I. (Government Press, 
IJ. P., Allahabad. 1912.) 

The best description of the- agriculture of those Pro- 
vinces, with a chaf)ter on the management and improvement 
of estates. 

The Ideal System of Land Tenure. — By Bjm.i Goi al 
Bhatnagak, M. a. (Proceedings of the (..Conference of 
the Indian Economic Association, 195^0 21, in •‘Indian 
Journal of Economics”, Volume III, Pari 4, 1921. Pub- 
lished by the Head Clerk, Economics Department, The? 
University, Allahabad.; 

This paper, read at the Allahabad Conference} of the 
Indian Economic Association, advocates the landlord system 
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advantageous to the country, which can thus have a 
cultured leisured class. 

The Way to Agricultural Progress. — By D. 

Dobky. (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. 

Deals with the whole problem o£ promoting agricultural 
progre.ss and briefly with tenancy questions. 


Priuted by Kamzan Ali Suau at the National Press, Allahabad. 
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PREFACE 


By Professor H. Stanley Jevons 

This Bibliography was commenced and more than 
half completed by Mr. Jagdish Prasad, m.a., whilst he 
was working as a University Scholar in the Economics 
Department of the Allahabad University. Since he left 
Allahabad the Lecturers and other Scholars in the De- 
partment have from time to time added additional refer- 
ences, and finally Mr. R. R. Chaube, Research Assistant, 
has added a number of further entries, especially relating 
to the numerous publications of the last two or three 
years. So far as practicable the books were consulted, 
cither in the University Library, or in the Thornhill Public 
Library, Allahabad, where the McMinn Collection contains 
a number of the older books relating to the economic 
conditions of India. Other entries have been secured by 
means of references and foot-notes in some of the books 
contained in this Bibliography. An attempt was made 
to see some of the older books not available in Allahabad 
in the Imperial Library, Calcutta ; but although mentioned 
in the catalogue these old books were found to be missing, 
almost without excepton. My own work has been limited 
to a criticism, and in some cases revision, of the references 
collected by the above-mentioned compilers of the Biblio- 
graphy ; and to correcting the proof, to which Mr. C* A* 
Warburton has added the finishing touches. It has not been 
possible for me to examine many of the books themselves, 
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excepting the better known and modern. For this reason, 
and because several persons have contributed separately 
to the compilation, it is quite possible that there are errors 
in the classification — particularly when the title does not 
accurately describe the book. 

In referring to the Bibliography, the reader will kindly 
bear in mind its scope. It is intended to include only 
published books ; and does not include articles which 
have appeared in periodicals unless they have been subse- 
quently published separately. The great mass of Govern- 
ment publications is also excluded ; but exception has 
been made in a few cases, so that a few books or monographs 
on economic an(^ industrial subjects are included though 
published by Government ; likewise a few of the Reports 
of Commissions and Committees of economic interest, 
and some of the more important annual reports. 

It should be remembered that the Bibliography was 
fiot prepared with the object of serving as a guide to all 
writings and material relating to modern economic 
conditions. The purpose with which it was undertaken 
was to save the many writings of an economic character 
or interest of former times relating to India from falling 
into complete oblivion. This being the purpose in view, 
and the time at my disposal limited, there was no special 
object or opportunity for adding critical notes as to the 
scope or value of each of the books. Naturally they differ 
very much in value ; but the reader must use his own dis- 
cretion. The classification was adopted as the best subs- 
titute for notes indicating the scope of each work ; and I 
hope it is sufficiently detailed to be of service. A few 
books more of a political or historical character than 
economic have been included, especially amongst the 
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earlier writings. It did not seem to be worth Mdiile to 
be too scrupulous in exclusion ; but modern works of a 
similar character have generally not been included. I 
commend to the reader Mr. Jagdish Prasad ’s Introduction 
which is an interesting survey of the character of literature 
relating to economics in India. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE LITERATURE OF INDIAN ECONOMICS 

BY 

JAGDISH PRASAD, m.a. 

Kayasth Pathshala College, Allahabad ; 

Late Economic Research Scholar in University 

OF ALLAHABAD 

Objects of the Bibliography 

The preparation of a Bibliography of Indian Economics 
was assigned to me as my special work in connection with 
the Seminar of the Economics Department of the University 
of Allahabad. This undertaking had its origin in the 
well-established practice of the Western Universities of 
starting research work in any line of investigation by 
compiling a bibliography on the subject, not only in order 
to ascertain and collect for future workers, the work done 
on the subject by previous authors, but also to give the 
student the needful exercise and academic discipline. The 
desirability of undertaking such a bibliography as one 
of the first tasks, was accentuated by the absence of any 
general bibliography on Indian Economics. 

It is hoped that this bibliography may serve other 
purposes besides those just indicated. It may serve as a 
guide to the student who may wish to make a special study 
of any branch of the subject. Professors may find it useful 
for their lectures. Authors desirous of knowing what 
has been written on a certain subject will welcome the 
aid which this bibliography will be able to render ; 
and those who are equipping a library will also find it 
useful to consult. 
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Scope and Sources 

The bibliography contains books, pamphlets, and 
monograph reports on Indian Economics, other than those 
serial publications, reports, and documents, published 
by the authority or under the directions of the Government 
— foreign or Indian. Books on technical subjects are not 
included in it. 

The bibliography has been prepared mainly from the 
catalogues of the Imperial and other libraries, price lists of 
some booksellers, and from a personal inspection of certain 
collections of old books, particularly the University Library 
and the Thornhill Public Library, Allahabad, which 
contains the McMinn collection of old works on economics. 

Classification 

It has been found convenient to classify the books 
under the following heads : — 

1. Theory. 

2. General. 

3. History. 

4. Rural Economy and Agriculture. 

5. Extractive Industries other than Agriculture, and 

Natural Resources. 

6. Manufacturing Industries* 

7. Trade and Commerce. 

8. Labour Problems. 

9. Famine and Poverty. 

10. Capital and Banking. 

11. Co-operation. 

12. Currency and Exchange. 

18. Prices. 

14. Public Finance. 

(1) General. 
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(2) Land Revenue. 

(3) Tariff. 

(4) Public Debt. 

(5) Other heads of income and expenditure. 

15. Public Works. 

(1) General. 

(2) Railways. 

(3) Irrigation. 

(4) Other Works. 

16. Census and Vital Statistics. 

17. Local Sc]f-(iOvcrnmcnt. 

18. Town Planning. 

General Observations on the Literature of Indian 
Economics 

What strikes us most in the bibliography is the extreme 
mcagreness of books as compared with the importance 
of the subject.* Most of them have been written by Eu- 
ropeans in the civil service of the country or connected 
with it by trade or in some other Avay. Indian authors arc 
very few, and even these belong to very recent years. This 
is very much to be regretted, as the true condition of the 
country and its people cannot so well l)e known to foreign- 
ers as to its own inhabitants. 

But the reason is not far to seek. The Indian mind 
has always shown a liking for religion and philosophy ; 
and material welfare was not deemed worthy of serious 
thought, if not actually despised. Besides this, the subject 
itself is of recent growth. 

But the contact of the western nations has changed 
the vision of the East. The chief characteristic of modern 
India is its inclination towards materialism and its apathy 
towards religion. This has been further developed by the 
poverty and suffering of the people which characterises 
2 
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the age. All this combined with the development of 
constitutional government and the spread of general 
education has awakened the interest of the general public 
towards administrative and economic problems. Under 
these circumstances wc have every reason to hope that 
economic literature will be enriched very soon, and that 
by Indians. 

It is also interesting to note that the number of books 
written from the purely scientific point of view is very, 
small. Most books have been written by party politicians 
in the course of some controversy and hence lack that 
unprejudiced spirit with which every scientific work 
should be inspired. 

By nature Economics is a debatable subject, and, being 
connected with politics, this characteristic is brought 
into greater prominence, probably nowhere more than in 
Great Britain, the birth place, of economic science, the 
land of diverse political parties. But there are special 
reasons for its being so in India. The Government being 
foreign, many educated and thoughtful Indians tend to 
view with suspicion almost every piece of legislation and arc 
not unwilling to give credence to the popular opinion that 
Indian interests arc too often sacrificed at the altar of those 
of Great Britain ; and this is not strange, for the British 
Government succeeded the East India Company — a com- 
mercial body looking, naturally, more to the dividends of its 
share-holders than to the permanent interests of the country. 

But the recent awakening of public interest in econo- 
mic matters and the tendency to a departure from laissez 
fairc on the part of the Government, combined with an 
active encouragement of research study in the various 
Universities, bids fair to result in a rapid multiplication 
of scientific works and investigations in the near future. 
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